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vide.  John  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk,  Keene,  Ohio. 
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meeting'  in  the  Presliyterian  Church  of  Shelton,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Tuesday  evening,  September  12, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Thomas  C.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbi  tery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  Canastota,  N.  Y., 
September  18,  at  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Cross  Village, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  September  12.  1899,  at  7.^  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright  Stated  Clerk. 
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R.  S.  Van  Cleve.  Stated  Clerk. 
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Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 
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Clarence  H.  Beehe,  Stated  Clerk. 
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alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contiibutlons  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sa.siuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 
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day,  September  20th.  G.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Suiitbern  Dakota  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  White  Lake,  S.  I).,  on  Tuesday, 
September  12, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records  should 


September  12, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records  shou 
be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  loickawaniia  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Sus<iuehanna  Church,  on  Monday,  September 
18,  1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meetat  Prattsburg, N.  Y. 
Monday,  September  18th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Edward  M.  Deems,  Stated  Clerk. 
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G.  &  C.  Merriam  CJompany:  Webster’s  Collegiate 
Dictionary.  Sheep  $4,  cloth  $3. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  :  Educational  Nuggets ; 
John  H.  Howard.  40  cents. 

Advance  Publishing  (Company,  Chicago:  John 
King’s  Question  Class ;  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  73  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Retell  Company  :  Black  Rock ;  Ralph 
Connor.  $1.25. 
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August:  The  North-west  Magazine;  The  Peace  Cru¬ 
sade;  The  Writer;  Bible  Society  Rroord, 


Home  Journal;  How  to  Grow  Flowers:  World  Wide 
Missions:  Record  of  Christian  Work  ;  Medical  Record  ; 
Sabbath-School  Record  Quarterly ;  Homiletic  Review  ; 
Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Boards,  1899. 


clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
2  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


I’resbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  18th,  at  3  P.M. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y.,  Monday,  September  18,  1^,  at  3  P.M. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  Clerk 


ytf K  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  (Christian  literatnre  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pnblications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
tbs  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donatione  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeala  From  $300  to  6500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Presbytery  of  I.yons  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Clyde,  Tuesday.  September  19,  1899,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Opening  sermon  by  the  Moderator  A.  Parke  Bur¬ 
gess  D.D.  Reports  in  writing  will  be  required  at  this 
meeting  from  the  chairman  of  each  standing  committee 
except  those  on  systematic  beneficence  and  temperance. 
A  popular  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
Charles  Ray,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet  In  Bound 
Brook  Church,  Tuesday,  September  19, 1899.  at  11  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hutlsnn  will  meet  in  Westtown,  N.  Y., 
Monday,  September  18, 1899,  at  7.M  P.M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Tecumseh  on  Sep¬ 
tember  i2tb,  at  7  P  M.  The  Presbyterial  Union  of  the 
yonng  people  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  September 
13th.  W.  F.  Jones,  Stated  Clerk. 


Chappie  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
England.  “Now,  my  dear  boy,”  said  his 
friend,  who  met  him  on  the  pier,  “keep  yonr 
month  shut.  Don’t  say  a  word  to  the  Cnstom 
House  people.  ”  “  Fawncy  now !  ’  ’  said  Chap¬ 
pie.  “And  why,  me  deah  fellah?”  “Because 
they’ll  make  you  pay  duty  on  that  new  English 
accent  of  yours.  ”  “  Quite  so !  ”  said  Chappie. 
And  he  smuggled  it  in. 
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THE  TEACBEK. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  people  listened,  with  short,  indrawn  breath. 

And  eyes  that  were  too  steady  set  for  tears. 

This  one  man’s  speech  rolled  off  great  loads  of  fears 
From  every  heart,  as  sunlight  scattereth 
The  clouds;  hard  doubts,  which  had  been  born  of  death. 
Shone  out  as  raindrops  shine  when  rainbow  clears 
The  air.  “  O,  teacher,”  then  I  said,  “thy  years, 

Are  they  not  joy  ?  Each  word  that  issueth 
From  out  thy  lips,  doth  it  return  to  hless 
Thy  own  heart  many  foid  ?  ” 

With  weariness 

Of  tone  he  answered,  and  almost  with  scorn, 

“  1  am,  of  all,  most  lone  in  ioneliness ; 

I  starve  with  hunger  treading  out  their  corn ; 

I  die  of  travail  while  their  souls  are  born.” 

—Selected. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 
_  « 

The  Transvaal  crisis  continues  to  hold  its 
own  as  a  topic  of  the  first  importance.  Nothing 
is  known  officially  of  the  contents  of  the  Boers’ 
reply  to  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  though 
it  seems  certain  that  alternative  proposals  have 
been  made.  England  is  not  delaying  in  her 
preparations,  however;  and  troops  are  being 
rushed  to  South  Africa  on  every  available 
transport.  The  Boers  on  their  side  are  pre¬ 
paring.  Their  cavalry  are  mobilizing  and  troops 
are  formed  on  the  frontier.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  delivered  at  Birmingham 
on  Saturday  marks  the  most  critical  stage  yet 
reached.  It  is  an  informal  ultimatum.  “The 
knot  must  be  loosened  or  else  we  shall  have 
to  find  other  ways  of  untying  it.’’  These 
words  must  have  been  well  weighed  before¬ 
hand,  and  their  character  show  us  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  earnest  and  is  moving  deliberately 
and  surely  towards  her  desired  goal. 


The  new  era  in  Japan  is  absorbing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  many  of  our  American  residents  there  at 
present.  The  life  of  foreigners  progresses 
as  smoothly  under  the  new  treaties  as  under 
the  old.  The  growth  of  Japanese  civilization 
has  astonished  the  world  in  the  past  few  years ; 
and  the  new  Japan  will  possess  in  a  short 
time,  the  conditions  remaining  favorable,  ten 
times  the  resources  and  the  population  of  the 
old.  _ 

The  secret  of  Japan’s  success  rests  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
other  nations.  Her  statesmen  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  as  cosmopolites.  The  number  of  foreigners 
residing  in  the  island  kingdom  is  only  about 
one- sixth  as  great  as  the  number  of  Japanese 
residing  in  foreign  countries.  The  disposition 
of  Japan  is  to  look  almost  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  in  educational  matters;  so  we 
can  point  with  some  pride  to  the  effect  of 
our  example  and  instruction  upon  the  nation 
we  first  introduced  to  the  civilized  world. 


The  condition  of  things  in  France  is  grave 
indeed.  The  envenomed  effort  of  General 
Mercier  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  has  as 
much  palliation  as  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
question  of  honor  or  of  lasting  disgrace  not 
only  with  himself,  but  with  the  general  staff 
of  the  French  army.  The  testimonies  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  bandwriting,  with  the  exception  of 


that  of  Bertillon,  with  one  voice  exonerate 
Dreyfus,  and  poor  M.  Bertillon  both  in  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  bis  testimony  has 
rather  proved  himself  insane  than  Dreyfus 
guilty.  An  important  fact  is  that  Colonel 
Freystaptter  who  was  one  of  the  original  court- 
martial,  and  then  entirely  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  is  now  as  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  innocence ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  fact  is  deeper  than  its  weight  as  a  matter 
of  evidence  for  Dreyfus.  Colonel  Freystaetter’s 
testimony  reveals  depths  of  motive  in  that  first 
trial  which  forebode  sad  things  for  France. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  Dreyfus  should  not  be  declared  inno¬ 
cent;  yet  the  immediate  result  of  recent  testi¬ 
mony  is  an  evident — and  very  deep  laid — plan 
on  the  part  of  General  Mercier  if  not  of  Colonel 
Jouast,  to  so  change  the  issues  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  establish  bis  innocence.  Yet  if 
Dreyfus  is  reconvicted  it  will  be  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  dead  men  reported  by  a  man 
wholly  discredited.  Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam, 
whom  the  prosecution  shields  from  cross- 
examination!  That  the  prosecution  will  dare 
proceed  to  such  a  length  in  view  of  the  growing 
conviction  of  Dreyfus’s  innocence,  may  how¬ 
ever  be  doubted.  Certainly  if  they  do  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  France,  for  a  popular  outburst 
of  a  most  serious  nature  will  assuredly  take 
place.  And  yet  that  will  not  be  half  as  sad  as 
for  the  people  to  accept  such  a  conclusion  with¬ 
out  protest.  France  is  far  too  sound  at  the 
core  for  such  a  calamity  to  overtake  her. 

The  situation  in  the  Philippines  has  not  im¬ 
proved  greatly  during  the  past  week.  The 
natives  are  as  hostile  as  ever  and  the  whole 
island  of  Luzon  seems  united  in  resistance  to 
the  Americans.  President  McKinley,  however, 
in  his  Pittsburg  speech  on  Monday  spoke  hope¬ 
fully  of  the  situation  although  not  minimizing 
its  difficulties.  He  best  knows  what  those 
difficulties  have  been  and  are,  and  in  taking 
upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  hostilities,  and  assuring  the  public  that 
war  was  not  ordered  until  the  situation 
urgently  demanded  it,  he  sets  General  Otis 
right  in  public  esteem  and  no  doubt  gives  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  even  to  those  who 
most  conscientiously  oppose  his  policy.  But 
a  gleam  of  encouragement  comes  from  Sulu, 
where,  thanks  to  the  successful  work  of  General 
Bates,  the  American  envoy  the  Sultan  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  entire  Sulu  archipelago. 

The  Dominican  revolution  has  apparently 
developed  into  a  series  of  victories  for  the 
forces  of  General  Jiminez.  But  as  the  Domini¬ 
can  government  maintains  a  strict  silence,  all 
news  comes  from  the  side  of  the  insnrgents 
and  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  discolored.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  Senor  Jiminez  is  conduct¬ 
ing  his  campaign  in  a  wise  and  experienced 
manner. 

The  United  States  has  responded  generously 
to  the  needs  of  suffering  Puerto  Rico,  and  that 
little  island  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  the  great  hurricane.  The 
relief  ships  will  satisfy  the  immediate  wants 


of  the  unfortunate  natives,  but  in  addition  to 
that  it  is  proposed  to  revise  the  laws  now 
being  enforced  by  the  military  authorities  and 
BO  to  amend  the  customs  regulations  that  the 
revenues  may  be  maintained.  The  insular 
commission  has  completed  its  work  of  codify¬ 
ing  the  laws  for  Puerto  Rico  and  its  report  will 
be  laid  before  the  President  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Capitol. 

Outbreaks  in  the  South  over  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  frequent  during  the  past  week. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  appreciate  the  situation 
actually  existing  in  the  disturbed  localities 
that  any  judgment  from  without  is  apt  to  be  a 
mistaken  one.  But  all  will  join  in  hoping 
that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  great  problem 
can  be  reached  and  that  terrorism  and  blood¬ 
shed  and  the  resultant  moral  effects  that  follow 
will  soon  be  past  history  in  our  Southern 
States.  _ 

Speaker  Reed  has  resigned  his  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  is  to  enter  a  law  firm  of  New  York 
City.  What  is  the  Pine  Tree  State’s  loss  is  the 
Empire  State’s  gain.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  long 
in  public  life  and  few  men  of  his  prominence 
have  the  record  he  has  for  honesty,  ability  and 
force  of  character. 

Politics  are  again  absorbing  the  attention  of 
the  American  pnlbic.  Three  of  the  states  have 
been  busy  last  week  with  the  political  game. 
Iq  Ohio,  Mayor  Jones  of  Toledo  was  overlooked 
by  his  organization,  the  Union  Reform  Party, 
which  nominated  a  well  known  farmer  for 
Governor.  In  Pennsjlvania,  Senator  Quay  by 
skillful  manopuvering  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  Harrisburg  convention  and  his  chances  are 
materially  improved.  The  Kentucky  campaign 
is  being  fought  in  an  interesting  manner.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  been  dragged  into  the  bitter  warfare 
raging  there  between  the  Blackburn  and  Goebel 
factions  in  that  state. 


President  McKinley  has  been  making  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brief  addresses  of  late,  and  to  such 
diverse  audiences,  religiously,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Summer  School  at  Plattsburg,  and 
an  equal  crowd — at  least  ten  thousand — of  his 
Methodist  Episcopal  brethren  at  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.  He  was  welcomed  with  the  most  cordial 
demonstrations  at  both  places,  and  the  firm 
tenor  of  his  discourse  apparently  in  no  way 
chilled  the  unmistakable  heartiness  of  his 
hearers.  To  the  latter  he  said,  among  other 
things : 

“Piety  and  patriotism  go  well  together. 
Love  of  country  and  love  of  flag  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  religious  faith.  More  people  love 
our  country  and  our  flag  to  day  than  ever 
before.  Wherever  the  flag  is  raised  it  stands, 
not  for  despotism  and  oppression,  but  for  lib¬ 
erty,  opportunity  and  humanity.  What  that 
flag  has  done  for  us  it  will  do  for  all  people 
and  for  all  lands  which  by  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  come  within  our  jurisdiction.  That  flag 
does  not  mean  one  thing  in  the  United  States 
and  another  thing  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  ’’ 

And  a  still  more  impressive  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  welcome  was  given  the  President  on  Mon¬ 
day,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  celebration  of  the  return  of  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  regiment  from  Manila. 
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TOPICS  FOR  Rvl.LYIXO  DAY 
K  T.  Bromfield  D.D. 

By  direction 


of  the 
General  Assembly  the 
last  Sunday  in  Septem¬ 
ber — falling  this  year  on 
the  24th — is  the  day 
generally  observed  by 
Sunday-schools  as  Ral¬ 
lying  Day.  To  encour¬ 
age  this  practice,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  which  has 


as  published  in  this  year’s  Minutes  show  an 
addition  during  the  year  of  over  95,000  new 
scholars,  and  a  grand  total  of  1,116,280,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Home  Departments.  Deducting 
from  these  14,697  credited  to  Foreign  Missions, 
there  is  left  a  home  membership 
of  1,101,683,  composed  of  1,061,246 
officers,  teachers  and  scholars  in 
regular  schools,  and  40,437  in  the 
Home  Departments.  As  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  membership  of  10,574,  but  a 
decrease  in  the  regular  schools  of 
15,245,  leaving  a  net  decrease  in  the 


aries  on  the  roll  April  1,  1899,  was  seventy- 
nine.  During  the  year  848  Sunday-schools 
were  organized  and  319  re-organized,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  42,679  scholars  and  teachers. 
Between  five  and  six  million  pages  of  lesson 


been  amply  proved,  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-school  work  annually  prepare  a 
special  Order  of  Worship,  which  is  supplied 

gratuitously  to  all  the  schools  making  applica-  grand  total  of  membership  of  4,671. 
tion  for  it.  The  topics  for  this  year  are  of  The  grand  total  of  1897-8  showed 
unusual  significance.  a  net  increase  of  35,733  over  the  year  preced- 

Ik  the  Sundny-tchool  Gaining  or  Losing  Ground?  ing. 

— The  question  should  make  the  approaching  A  correspondence  has  been  opened  with  super- 
Rallying  Day  a  day  of  intense  heart-searching  intendents,  and  several  causes — as  might  be 
and  resolve.  What  the  facts  are,  so  far  as  expected — are  put  forward  for  this  unfavorable 
other  denominations  are  concerned,  I  cannot  showing.  The  most  prominent  of  these  causes 
say,  except  from  general  information  and  aur-  is  the  attention  given  by  a  large  number  of  our 
mise,  but  in  our  own  Church  the  specific  testi-  schools,  in  connection  with  the  Twentieth 
mony  is  that  during  the  year  1898  the  Sunday-  Century  Movement  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
schools  of  our  Church,  for  the  first  time  in  state  of  the  rolls.  This  has  undoubtedly  re- 


many  years,  took  a  step  backward,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  is  known  as  the  Twentieth 
Century  Movement  to  increase  their  member¬ 
ship.  This  statement,  based  on  actual  returns 
from  Sunday  schools  to  their  Presbyteries, 
calls  for  grave  consideration,  and  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rallying  r>nr  Sabbath -school  forces 
for  more  aggressive  uud  earnest  work  than  has 
heretofore  been  done.  A  circular  just  issued 
to  pastors  and  superintendents  from  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Department  contains  the  following 
appeal : 

“Rallying  Day  this  year  finds 
the  Church  face  to  face  with  a 
grave  crisis,  in  which  the  progress, 
yea,  the  very  existence  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  is  menaced.  Will  it 
not  be  deplorable  if,  instead  of  a 
gain  of  half-a-million  scholars  be¬ 
tween  1897  and  1901,  there  should 
be  an  actual  decrease?  And  yet, 
should  the  apathy  manifested  to¬ 
wards  this  question  in  many 
schools  and  churches  continue,  this 
result  is  far  from  impossible.  Every  Sabbath- 
school  in  our  Church  should  this  year  keep 
Rallying  Day,  making  it  the  starting  point 
for  new  work  for  the  Master.  It  is  faith  that 
overcomet  h.  ” 

It  appears  that  up  to  the  1st  of  August  last, 
out  of  more  than  eight  thousand  schools  listed 
in  our  Church  only  1,246  had  responded  affirma¬ 
tively  to  the  appeal  of  the  Department,  endorsed 
by  all  the  courts  of  the  Church,  to  join  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement  for  bringing  in 
a  half  million  new  scholars.  This  gives  some 
ground  for  the  suggestion  of  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  majority.  The  General  Assembly  at 
its  meeting  in  May  last,  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeal ; 

“The  Assembly  reiterates  its  endorsement  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Movement;  commends 
the  zeal  with  which  eleven  hundred  of  its 
Sabbath  schools  have  entered  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  calls  upon  the  others  of  its  eight 
thousand  schools  to  join  in  the  Movement,  and 
t  o  put  forth  their  most  strenuous  and  prayer¬ 
ful  efforts  to  do  their  part  in  winning  the  half¬ 
million  of  new  scholars  as  the  offering  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Divine  Redeemer 
at  its  entrance  into  the  new  century.  Also 
that  Presbyteries  require  at  the  close  of  the 
present  ecclesiastical  year  every  Session  to  re¬ 
port  the  progress  of  this  Movement  in  a  blank 
especially  prepared  by  the  Board  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  ” 

The  statistical  returns  of  our  Sunday-schools 


suited  in  the  weeding  out  of  thousands  of 
names  returned  in  previous  years.  If  one 
result  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement 
shall  be  greater  attention  given  by  our  Sabbath- 
schools  to  the  matter  of  enrollment  and  to 
accuracy  in  the  annual  returns  from  the 
Sessions  to  Presbytery,  great  good  will  be 
done. 

Claims  oj  our  Home  Fields. — The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  charged 
with  this  business  say : 

“The  missionaries  of  our  Board  of  Publica¬ 
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tion  and  Sabbath-school  work  are  Presbyterian 
missionaries  doing  a  distinctively  Presbyterian 
work.  They  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  seed  that  will  spring  up  into  Presbyterian 
schools  and  churches.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  school 
organized  must  be  of  a  union  or  undenomina 
tional  character.  But  only  where  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Presbyterian  school  is  impossible 
is  a  union  enterprise  encouraged.  This  policy 
is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  truest  and 
most  generous  catholicity.  ’  ’ 

General  FactK  and  Figures. — The  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Board  for  its  missionary  purposes 
during  the  past  year  was  $93,897.35.  Of  this 
$52,066.42  came  from  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
schools  and  $31,939.80  from  church  collections, 
the  remainder  from  individual  contributions 
and  miscellaneous  sources.  In  addition  to  the 
$93,897  thus  reported,  the  Board  paid  over  to 
the  Sabbath -school  and  Missionary  Department 
on  the  last  day  of  the  financial  year  $12,783  91, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Publi 
cation  or  Business  Department  for  the  year, 
making  the  total  available  income  contributed 
during  the  year  $106,681.26.  The  Board  began 
the  current  year  with  a  moderate  cash  balance, 
its  principle  being  to  conduct  all  its  operations 
on  a  cash  basis  and  to  avoid  debt. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  been  conducted 
in  twenty-three  Synods  covering  portions  of 
twenty-nine  states  and  territories,  and  sixty- 
seven  Presbyteries.  The  number  of  mission 
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helps,  tracts,  and  papers  were  distributed ;  74,  - 
828  separate  visits  were  paid  to  families; 
12,649  public  addresses  were  delivered;  616,273 
miles  were  traveled;  1,887  cases  of  conversion 
were  directly  reported. 

In  reporting  the  work  in  Nebraska,  the  Rev. 
John  Cnrrens,  our  Synodical  missionary  for 
that  state  writes: 

“One  of  our  best  schools  was  organized  in  a 
log  schoolhouse,  and  went  down  five  times 
before  it  lived  through  a  winter.  The  school- 
house  was  cold  aud  uncomfortable,  the  water 
ran  through  the  dirt  roof  whenever  it  rained 
hard,  covering  desks,  stove  and  fioor  with  mud. 
We  could  not  make  the  Sunday-school  live  till 
we  built  the  church,  and  this  church  now  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Gospel  for  a  neighborhood  of  forty 
families.  The  church  was  organized  nine  years 
ago  and  has  received  about  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  into  membership  A  neat  little  parsonage 
of  six  rooms  was  erected  for  the  pastor  and  his 
family  two  years  ago.  When  the  four  or  six 
months  of  public  school  closes  in  the  log 
schoolhouse,  the  pastor’s  wife  and  her  mother 
open  a  private  school,  free  to  all,  in  the 
church.  ’  ’ 

Our  Synodical  missionary  in  the  Southern 
mountains,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humble,  writes: 

“The  mountains  are  full  of  people -instinc¬ 
tively  Presbyterian,  to  whom  the  illiterate 
mountain  preacher  has  lost  his  charm,  and 
his  highly  emotional  religion  its  taste. 
These  turn  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  if 
they  have  heard  of  it,  or  towards  something 
they  know  not  what,  but  which  they  feel  per¬ 
suaded  must  somewhere  be,  that  will  give 
them  an  intelligent,  steady,  satisfying  type  of 
Christianity.  ’’ 

The  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann,  our  missionary  in 
Washington  State  and  Idaho,  writes: 

“Having  been  in  the  pastorate  for  over 
twenty  years  in  white  and  Indian  churches, 
and  lastly  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  missionary 
work,  I  can  testify  that  this  last  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  i.s  work  not  at  the  end  of 
wrecked  and  wasted  lives — and  this  is  grand  — 
but  work  at  the  beginning  of  young  lives.  It 
is  a  blessed  work  to  lay  foundations  and  create 
first  impressions  through  early  teaching  in  the 
Sabbath  schools  ’’ 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Higgins,  in  Gunnison  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Colorado,  describes  a  valley  forty  miles 
long  and  “one  farm  wide,’’  where  many  per¬ 
sons  at  first  opposed  the  idea  of  having  a 
Sunday-school, 
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but  were  at  last 
interested.  On 
account  of  the 
great  distances  in 
one  direction 
many  will  attend 
the  school  only  occasionally,  but  the  school 
bids  fair  to  prosper.  The  superintendent, 
not  yet  a  professing  Christian,  seeks  instruc¬ 
tion  and  promises  to  do  his  best  to  make 
the  school  a  success.  Local  strifes  have  been 
healed  and  a  marked  change  in  the  moral  tone 
of  the  community  is  manifest.’’ 
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ALLIANCK  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

Wm.  H.  Roberts  D.  D. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  “Alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
world  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  ’  ’  will 
meet  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  27  to 
October  6,  1899.  In  connection  with  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  concise  history  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  will  be  of  interest. 

vThe  idea  of  au  organization  including  the 
several  churches  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
was  a  favorite  thought  of  many  of  the  leading 
Reformers,  and  was  embodied  in  the  second 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  given  a  definite  form  in  a  section  reading: 

“There  is  besydes  these,  an  uther  mair 
generall  kynde  of  assemblie,  quhilk  is  of  all 
nations  and  estaits  of  persons  within  the  Kirk, 
representing  the  uuiversall  Kirk  of  Christ; 
Quhilk  may  be  callit  properlie  the  Generall 
Assemblie  or  Generall  Councell  of  the  haill 
Kirk  of  God.” 

The  Synod  of  Dort,  called  by  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Holland,  and  meeting  at  Dort,  1618- 
1619,  was  the  first  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates,  five  of  whom  were  from  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Westminster  Assembly,  held  at 
London,  England,  1643-1652,  was  also  in  part 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  for 
commissioners  were  appointed  or  invited  to  it 
from  the  churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
New  England,  as  well  as  of  England.  That 
distinguished  body  was  not  therefore  a  local 
gathering,  but  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the 
first  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  English- 
speaking  Christians.  A  little  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  influential  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
began  to  suggest  the  forming  of  a  general 
organization  which  should  include  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  wherever  found.  Chief 
among  the  leaders  in  the  new  movement  were 
the  Rev.  James  McCosh  D.D.,  LL.D.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  University,  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  Rev.  William  Garden 
Blaikie  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  the  Free  Church  Col¬ 
lege,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  the  year  1870, 
Dr.  McCosh  gave  expression  to  his  views  on 
the  subject  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  It  was  at  this  reunion  Assembly 
that  Dr.  Blaikie,  who  was  a  delegate  to  it  from 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  first  became, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  fully  imbued 
with  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
that  Alliance,  in  which  he  was,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  so  potential  and  beneficial  a 
power.  Action  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Dr.  McCosh 's  proposal  was  taken 
in  1873,  both  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  with 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby  as  chairman,  to  correspond 
with  other  churches. 

Dr.  McCosh  visited  Great  Britain  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  committees  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  a  result  of  his  visit,  preliminary  meetings 
were  held  at  Edinburgh  on  November  13,  and 
at  New  York  on  December  3,  1874;  and  a  con¬ 
ference  for  organization  was  held  at  London, 
England,  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  on  July 
21,  1875,  which  was  attended  by  sixty-four 
delegates  representing  twenty-one  churches. 

The  work  of  the  London  conference  included 
the  organization  of  the  Alliance,  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitution,  and  the  agreement  that  the 
first  Council  should  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  July  3,  1877.  The  first  General 
Council  was  highly  successful,  and  there  were 
present  two  hundred  and  twenty  delegates 
and  eighty  associates  from  forty-three  churches. 


The  General  Councils,  since  the  first,  have 
been  held  as  follows:  At  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1880;  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884;  London, 
England,  in  1888;  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1892, 
and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1896.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Councils  have  been  published  in 
six  octavo  volumes. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  Councils, 
the  business  of  the  Alliance  was  first  conducted 
by  general  committees  responsible  only  to  the 
Council.  This  plan  was  altered  at  the  Belfast 
Council  in  1884.  An  Executive  Commission 
was  there  constituted,  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  one  for  North  America,  and  the  other 
for  the  remaining  five  continents.  These  sec¬ 
tions  are  called  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Sections  respectively,  and  each  has  its  own 
chairman  and  secretary.  At  Belfast,  Toronto 
and  London  provision  was  also  made  for  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  the  Council. 
That  body  has  now  its  own  officers,  viz:  a 
president,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Alliance, 
and  two  secretaries,  the  one  general,  and  the 
other  the  American  secretary,  who  are  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Alliance.  These  secretaries  are 
also  the  stated  and  permanent  clerks  of  the 
Council  and  perform  in  addition  the  duties  of 
secretaries,  respecively  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Sections.  There  are  also  two  tempo¬ 
rary  clerks,  who  are  appointed  at  each  Council, 
and  aid  the  secretaries  in  their  duties. 

The  following  ministers  have  been  presidents 
of  the  Alliance: 

1.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie  D.D. ,  LL.D. 
1888-1892,  who  presided  at  the  Toronto  Council. 

2.  The  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  D.D., 
LL.D.  1892-1896.  Dr.  Chambers  departed  this 
life  February  2,  1896. 

3.  The  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts  D.D., 
LL.  D.  who  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Chambers,  and  presided  at  the  Glasgow  Coun¬ 
cil,  June,  1896. 

The  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Lang  D.D.  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  is  the  president  of  the  Alliance  for 
the  term  1896-1899,  and  j  will  preside  at  the 
Washington  Council. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Alliance  is  the 
Rev.  George  D.  Mathews  D.D.,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  American  secretary  is  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Roberts  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

The  constituency  of  the  Alliance  now  (1899) 
consists  of  eighty  six  different  denominational 
or  national  churches  found  on  all  the  five  con¬ 
tinents,  and  including  a  total  of  members  and 
adherents  of  about  twenty- three  millions. 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  TENT  EVANGELISTIC  MOVEMENT. 

The  earnest  Presbyterian  brethren  who  origi¬ 
nated  and  are  actively  at  work  in  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  movement  in  the  city  report  great 
encouragement,  deepening  interest,  striking 
results.  A  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  a 
prayer  meeting,  which  is  largely  attended,  are 
held  every  Monday  at  noon  in  the  Witherspoon 
building,  at  which  reports  for  the  week  are 
presented.  Eight  tents  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  have  been  utilized.  It  was  reported 
on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  that  the  aggregate 
attendance  during  the  previous  week  was 
13,525;  that  of  Sunday  being  5,550;  that 
twenty-four  churches  are  associated  in  the 
work;  that  many  women  have  co-operated  by 
house  to  house  visitation  and  the  distribution 
of  tracts  in  homes ;  that  a  large  number  of 
men  have  enlisted  in  personal  work ;  that  at 
one  tent,  a  hundred  Christians  formed  a  circle 
of  prayer,  promising  to  pray  each  noon  hour 
for  God’s  blessing  on  the  tent  work;  and  that 
a  goodly  number  of  the  unconverted  asked 
for  prayers  and  professed  conversion. 

The  business  men  who,  during  this  vacation 
season  remain  in  the  city,  or  come  into  it  to 
attend  these  weekly  meetings,  and  who  are 


contributing  of  their  means  to  support  the 
movement,  are  showing  a  zeal  that  is  encour¬ 
aging  in  itself  and  should  prove  infectious. 
They  should  have  the  prayers  and  co-operation 
of  all  Presbyterians,  even  if  features  in  the 
movement  be  quietly  criticized  by  some ;  and 
such  criticisms  there  are.  May  the  evangelistic 
interest  not  cease  with  the  vacation  and  the 
tent  services,  but  run  through  the  year  and 
into  all  the  churches. 

THE  POLICE  AND  THE  SALVATIONISTS. 

Another  phase  of  the  evangelistic  movement 
is  meeting  with  an  opposition  that  is  not 
creditable  to  the  city.  The  police  department 
is  making  war  upon  the  Salvation  Army, 
especially  upon  the  use  of  drums  in  their 
parades  and  meetings  and  services.  Without 
warrants  from  any  magistrate  the  police  have 
been  arresting  and  confining  in  cells  over 
night,  persons  who  were  beating  the  drums, 
on  the  plea  that  the  noise  disturbed  nervous 
and  sick  people  in  the  neighborhood.  First, 
the  arrests  were  on  the  streets ;  but  growing 
bolder,  tents  on  ground  rented  by  the  army 
for  their  religious  meetings,  have  been  entered, 
and  not  only  the  drums  seized  and  their 
beaters  arrested,  but  the  congregations  dis¬ 
persed  and  persons  forming  them  carried  off  to 
cells  for  the  night.  Surely  all  this  is  an 
atrocious  violation  of  the  great  American  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  liberty.  If  the  zeal  mis¬ 
takenly  shown  by  the  police  could  be  directed 
against  noisy  violations  of  the  Sabbath  and 
other  rampant  immoralities,  it  would  be  a 
blessed  thing  for  the  city.  But  as  against  re¬ 
ligionists  who  are  seeking  to  save  the  poor  and 
the  vile  from  their  sins,  it  almost  takes  away 
the  breath.  Why  not  as  well  run  into  the 
Presbyterian  tents  next,  and  break  up  these 
services?  The  question  has  been  taken  into 
the  courts.  It  will  be  very  strange  if  the 
attacks  upon  the  Army  receive  the  judicial 
sanction.  Ohristians  who  differ  from  the 
Salvationists  on  matters  of  taste  in  their  modes 
of  operation  and  in  their  noisy  drum  worship, 
may  yet  claim  for  them  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  especially  in  view  of  the  work 
they  do  in  the  sluma  R.  M.  P. 


THE  NORTHFIBLD  THEOLOGY. 

It  is  “Keswick  Teaching’’  in  England,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  school.  There  is  in 
it  a  germ  of  good.  It  does  not  yet  recognize 
itself  as  something  new ;  if  yon  should  say  it 
was  a  revolt  from  the  old  dogmas  there  would 
be  denials  swift  and  plentiful.  But  when  you 
study  the  speeches  and  sermons  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  conferences,  there  is  a 
note  in  harmony  with  that  which  sets  the  old 
dogmatic  '  ‘  fundamentals’  ’  aside,  for  something 
fresher  and  more  personal  in  its  form  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Mr.  Meyer’s  talks  read  like  chapters 
in  Professor  McGiffert’s  book.  That  of  itself 
is  a  most  significant  fact ;  the  indication  of  a 
trend  toward  that  which  the  old  theology  is 
not,  a  reaching  out  for  that  which  the  old 
dogmas  have  not  and  never  can  have  for  the 
souls  of  men.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for  a  man 
to  sit  complacent  under  a  framework  of  doc¬ 
trine  ;  for  the  state  of  his  own  soul  is  some¬ 
thing  more  vital  to  him.  Personal  introspec¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  revive  the  interest  of  men 
in  the  human  side  of  religion ;  just  as  we  are 
all  more  intensely  drawn  to  the  human  in 
Jesus.  Faith  is  becoming  a  vision  rather  than 
a  belief ;  and  Christ  is  in  ns  rather  than  afar 
off.  R.  A.  S. 


Robert  Murray  McOheyne  said:  “I  ought  to 
spend  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  communion 
with  God.  It  is  my  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
employment,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  thrust 
into  any  corner.  ’  ’ 
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RALLYING  DAY. 

There  are  those  who  look  doubtfully  upon 
the  present  day  tendency  to  establish  a  “new 
Christian  Y'ear,  ”  by  setting  apart  certain  Sun¬ 
days  for  certain  purposes.  So  many  Sundays 
of  the  tifty-two  have  already  been,  one  may 
almost  say  “retained,”  by  the  advocates  of 
one  or  another  good  cause — peace,  temperance. 
Sabbath  keeping,  hospitals,  prison  reform, 
what  not? — that  there  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  no  day  will  be  left  free  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  ‘  ‘  Rallying  Day.  ’  ’  however,  as 
the  last  Sunday  in  September  has  come  to  be 
pretty  generally  called,  has  a  special  justifica¬ 
tion  and  very  hopeful  significance.  For  it 
shows  that  the  leaders  of  the  Sunday-school 
work  are  aware  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
are  learning  to  adapt  their  methods  to  things 
as  they  are. 

No  doubt  it  was  easier,  and  perhaps  it  was 
better,  when  city  Sunday-schools  were  not 
broken  up  by  an  annual  hegira,  nor  country 
Sunday-schools  distracted  by  an  annual  flood 
of  irregular  attendants  and  all  pervading  non¬ 
attendants.  But  the  fact  is,  that  this  is  the 
way  we  live  now,  and  the  way  we  are  likely 
to  live  for  some  time  to  come,  and  what  we 
are  called  to  do,  in  all  spheres  of  church  work, 
is  not  to  wring  our  hands  and  deplore  wliat  is, 
but  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind  and  learn 
bow  to  make  the  best  of  it.  And  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  hopeful  significance  of  Rallying 
Day. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation,  how  far  the  observance  of  the  day  has 
actually  counteracted  the  disintegrating  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  summer  holiday.  Without  question, 
a  census  of  schools  would  show  not  a  few  which 
have  learned  how  to  make  the  observance  of 
the  day  contribute  to  their  permanent  increase. 
But  the  significance  of  Rallying  Day  extends 
beyond  the  Sunday-school.  It  points  to  the 
necessity  and  it  argues  the  possibility  of  adapt¬ 
ing  all  our  religions  methods  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  present  time.  Business  and 
professional  men  tell  us  that  they  would  very 
shortly  be  bankrupt  if  they  endeavored  to 
conduct  affairs  according  to  the  methods  of 
their  fathers.  It  is  because  they  have  learned 
to  adapt  their  methods  to  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  time  that  they  are  able  to  win 
success.  But  the  churches  are  for  the  most 
part  clinging  jealously  to  the  methods  which 
were  proved  good  a  generation  or  a  century 
ago,  and  have  hardly  dared,  even  if  they  have 
desired,  to  ask  if  there  may  not  be  other  meth¬ 
ods  better  adapted  to  the  present  need. 

Rallying  Day  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  would  appear  that  this  is  in  some  degree 
the  case,  even  in  our  Sunday-school  methods. 
An  important  article  on  another  page  gives 
some  reason  for  this  opinion.  Dr.  Bromfield 
tells  us  that  last  year  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  Sunday-school  attendance  of 
our  Church,  and  this  “in  spite  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  made  in  connection  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement,” 
and  he  quotes  from  an  earnest,  almost  agonized 
appeal  from  the  Sunday-school  Department  of 
our  Church  which  states  that  just  now,  when 
the  General  Assembly  has  asked  for  “a  half 
million  of  new  scholars  as  the  offering  of  the 


Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Divine  Redeemer,  ’  ’ 
the  sad  fact  is  that  “the  very  existence  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  menaced.”  This  seems  de¬ 
plorable  indeed. 

Instead  of  deploring  the  situation,  suppose 
we  study  it  a  little.  The  figures  cited  by  Dr. 
Bromfield  show  an  increase  in  the  Home 
Department  membership  of  10,574,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  regular  schools  of  15,245.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  848  home  mission  schools  were 
organized  and  319  reorganized  during  last  year 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  42,679  teachers  and 
scholars.  Allow  one  officer  and  teacher  in 
ten — a  large  allowance  in  mission  districts — 
and  38,411  must  be  added  to  the  deficit  of 
15,245  in  the  previously  established  Sunday- 
schools  of  our  Church. 

Now  there  are  two  elements  of  encouragement 
in  these  discouraging  figures.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Home  Department  and  the  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Mission  work  prove  beyond 
a  peradventure  that  the  people  are  thirsting 
for  religions  instruction  of  the  sort  offered  by 
the  Sunday-school,  and  are  ready  to  receive  it 
when  it  comes  in  the  way  that  best  meets  their 
convenience.  Turning  from  Sunday-school 
statistics  to  the  records  of  the  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  all  kinds — college,  railroad,  and 
others,  we  find  evidence  of  a  very  remarkable 
interest  in  Bible  study  where  a  generation 
ago  it  would  not  have  been  looked  for,  that  is, 
among  men.  And  such  pastors  as  the  author 
of  the  article  on  Bible  Classes  for  Men,  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  paper,  bear  the  same  wit¬ 
ness. 

If  then,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Sunday-schools  carried  on  upon  long 
established  lines,  if  these  give  evidence  of  a 
decided  “apathy”  with  regard  to  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Movement,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
of  only  1,246  out  of  8,000  schools  making  any 
response  whatever  to  “the  appeal  of  the  De¬ 
partment  endorsed  by  all  the  courts  of  the 
Church  to  join”  in  this  movement,  let  ns  not 
attribnte  it  to  anything  so  discouraging  as  a 
falling  off  of  religions  interest  on  the  part  of 
scholars  and  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Let  us  rather  ask  if  all  our  methods  are  as  well 
adapted  as  they  might  be  to  the  conditions  of 
the  hour.  It  is  certain  that  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  is  admirably  adapted  to  certain  of  these 
conditions ;  it  seems  evident  that  our  pioneer¬ 
ing  methods  are  keeping  pace  with  the  times 
or  are  not  as  yet  outworn.  But  it  seems 
equally  evident  that  in  the  long  established 
schools  something  is  behind  the  times,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  a  Twentieth 
Century  Movement,  notwithstanding  its  pro¬ 
gressive  name  and  its  laudable  motive,  is  not 
precisely  the  new  power  that  is  needed.  It  is 
certain,  for  example,  that  only  by  way  of  ex¬ 
ception  is  there  any  attempt  to  give  men  such 
help  in  Bible  study  as  they  appear  to  crave. 
The  lack  of  well  prepared  teachers  is  a  crying 
evil,  as  general  in  our  most  advanced  cities 
as  in  our  remotest  country  districts;  and  this 
after  a  generation  of  uniform  lessons!  The 
situation  deserves  and  demands  the  most  care¬ 
ful  study ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  offer  any 
reasonable  ground  for  discouragement. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

What  a  beautiful  world  is  ours!  A  friend 
writes :  “I  am  going  for  a  drive  and  I  shall 
bring  back  a  bundle  of  wild  carrot  blossoms 
like  the  finest  lace  work ;  set  in  a  bowl  with 
rose  geraniums  they  will  be  a  ‘joy  forever.’  ” 
Even  the  weeds  of  earth  have  a  spiritual 
beauty.  The  hedge  is  a  tangle  of  loveliness ; 
the  stone  wall  is  a  border  of  the  king’s  garden. 
We  do  not  like  to  hear  Christians  abuse  the 
world.  It  was  made  for  good  men  first ;  and 
the  best  men  get  the  most  out  of  it.  We  may 
set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  man  who  finds 


the  most  good  in  the  world  is  the  world's  best 
friend  and  servant.  There  is  enough  beauty  in 
the  field  around  the  plainest  country  cottage 
to  satisfy  the  finest  cravings,  if  one  can  only 
find  it.  To  lose  the  sense  of  beauty  is  worse 
than  to  know  nothing  of  its  secret  haunts. 
And  when  we  have  got  so  absorbed  in  looking 
for  evil  that  we  fail  to  see  the  good,  our  case 
is  desperate. 

The  summer  exodus  is  not  confined  to  the 
city;  the  suburban  churches,  even  the  country 
churches,  are  affected  equally  with  those  in 
town.  If  you  go  into  a  rural  district  to  spend 
a  Sunday  or  to  preach,  you  will  hear  the  same 
deprecatory  remarks:  “Our  people  are  away.  ” 
The  hotel  congregations  can  account  for  these 
absentees  in  part.  Some  new  faces  in  each 
half  empty  church  anywhere  represent  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  dispersion.  Here  and  there,  as 
was  once  the  case  on  the  lower  Hudson,  but  is 
now  mainly  limited  to  centres  like  Newport 
and  Bar  Harbor,  there  are  large  congregations 
in  churches  that  are  empty  the  rest  of  the 
year.  And  the  “thousands  on  the  beach”  must 
be  reckoned.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  both 
preachers  and  hearers  take  a  vacation.  The 
man  who  preaches  in  summer  regards  himself 
as  an  exception,  and  the  man  who  goes  to 
church  in  his  vacation  thinks  of  himself  as  the 
preacher  does.  This  is  a  part  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  come  upon  us.  There  is  less  of 
evil  in  it  intrinsically  than  one  might  think. 
The  necessity  for  change  of  habit  and  for  rest 
is  imperative  now ;  it  is  not  an  evidence  of 
demoralization.  There  need  be  no  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effects  from  seclusion  or  from  travel.  A 
good  man  is  often  made  a  better  man  by  just 
such  abstractions  from  duty ;  all  depends  on 
the  man. 


The  third  Zionist  Congress,  held  in  Basle 
this  year  on  August  15 — about  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  during  the 
same  month  of  last  year  and  the  one  previous 
—was  without  loss  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  its  three  hundred  delegates.  And,  as  before, 
they  hailed  from  the  chief  nations  and  may  be 
said  to  have  represented  the  Jews  of  the  world. 
The  recognized  leader.  Dr.  Herzl  of  Vienna, 
presided,  and  made  the  bold  declaration  which 
would  hardly  have  been  said  aloud  three  years 
ago — that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
movement  was  to  acquire  a  charter  from  the 
Turkish  government  authorizing  settlements  in 
Palestine — a  proceeding,  it  just  occurs  to  us, 
that  will  be  helped  rather  than  hindered  by 
our  present  minister  at  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Straus!  Dr.  Herzl  added  that  the  Emperor 
William’s  reception  of  a  Jewish  deputation  at 
Jerusalem  placed  the  legality  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Zionist  movement  beyond  question! 
Wherefore  it  may  be  that  sundry  of  our  Jewish 
papers  that  have  been  neutral  will  now  become 
a  little  less  reserved  in  expressing  their  real 
sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  repossession 
of  Palestine  by  their  people.  A  Congress  of 
Women  met  at  the  same  place  and  date,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Gotthiel  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Coe,  senior  pastor  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York,  has  been  the 
August  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  Brooklyn,  and,  needless  to  say  he  has 
been  heard  all  along  with  both  interest  and 
profit.  He  is  a  preacher  of  special  excellence, 
rightly  dividing  the  truth  as  to  its  outward 
form  and  inner  substance.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  Dr.  Coe’s  volume  of  sermons,  just 
published  under  the  apt  title,  “  Life  Indeed,  ” 
is  meeting  with  much  favor.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  handy  portable  form,  and  seem  just 
the  thing  for  profit  as  one  journeys,  or  for 
more  public  use  by  elder  or  layman  in  the 
absence  of  pastor  or  usual  supply. 


capped  poetry  of  the  minor  prophets.  Youth,  we  expect  and 
however,  genially  explores  all  ways.  Scrip-  add  to  the  real- 
tnral  biography  appeals  to  the  little  on^.  The  ity  of  religion ; 
growing  youth  enjoys  the  Bible  histories,  and  for  an  opinion 
he  is  not  beset  by  questions  that  arise  as  older  once  expressed 
people  go  from  Mr.  Freeman  to  Mr.  Fronde,  leaves  its  mark 
for  the  Word  of  God  is  impartial  and  not  yet  on  the  e  x  - 
unattractive.  And  as  for  the  poetry  of  Scrip-  pounder  and 
tnre,  here  youth  finds  his  question  of  causality  thenceforth  be- 
slated  and  answered  better  than  human  teach-  comes  a  piece 
ers  find  possible.  of  mental  fur 

The  other  instrument  is  man.  The  im-  n  i  t  u  r  e.  The 
portance  of  the  teacher  is  recognized,  but  in  interpretation 
practice  is  often  ignored.  Every  one  speaks  of  an  episode, 
glibly  of  ‘  ‘  the  influence  of  personality,  ’  ’  but  or  a  parable,  or 
as  a  fact  men  are  often  erected  into  teachers  even  a  word  is 
who  have  no  real  fitness  for  the  work.  We  fruitful  of 
should  do  well  to  follow  the  increasing  rigidity  golden  deeds  to 
of  secular  education  and  scrutinize  thoroughly  those  who  try ; 
the  acquirements  and  characters  of  those  who  for  the  youth 
direct  our  youth  in  the  deepest  things  of  life,  who  feeds  on 
But  given  the  man,  how  should  he  effect  his  lofty  thoughts 
work?  First  he  will  strive  to  derive  moral  comes  to  see 
lessons  from  the  Scriptural  facts.  To  mis-  that  the  last  in- 
know  the  facts  warps  the  doctrines  drawn  from  terpretation  is 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE  IN  CHILDREN. 

Rev.  George  Thomas  Smart. 

Why  do  we  believe  that  the  young  may  be 
made  intelligent  Christian.-?  Answers  throng 
about  us,  for  youth  is  possessed  of  qualities 
that  readily  lead  up  to  religion  or  that  are  in 
themselves  religious. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  sense  of  wonder. 
The  beauty  and  wealth  of  contemporary  life 
fill  the  heart  with  yearnings  or  blank  misgiv¬ 
ings  that  seek  for  other  voices  than  the  arid 
speech  of  men.  Trust  also  is  richly  developed. 
Never  again  do  men  fling  themselves  headlong 
after  their  beliefs.  Ideals  are  entities. 

Nothing,  as  yet,  has  proved  recalcitrant  to 
one’s  faith  and  naturally  God  is  the  goal  of  it. 
The  mind,  moreover,  is  more  speculative  in 
youth  than  when  it  reaches  “the  Toryism  of 
middle  life;’’  it  is  full  of  questions  about 
causality. 

But  why  is  the  ChrUtian  faith  supremely  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  young? 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  set  before  us  an  Ideal 
Man  who  was  also  young.  Whatever  youth 
sets  out  to  do  in  its  moments  of  spiritual  chiv¬ 
alry,  Christ  has  already  done.  His  untarnished 
youthfulness  disregarded  precedent  and  sped 
directly  about  his  Father’s  business.  We,  who 
grow  older,  seek  easier  ways  of  progress,  but 
the  first  disciples  took  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  the  violence  of  a  struggling  racer. 

The  Christian  faith  has  also  the  element  of 
newness.  It  is  no  mere  “taint  of  novelty’’ 
that  makes  a  man  set  a  purple  patch  upon  his 
old  world,  but  a  fundamental  transformation 
that  changes  it  into  a  new  creation.  This, 
too,  is  the  endless  desire  of  youth. 

There  are  instruments  given  to  men  to  de¬ 
velop  these  potencies.  One  is  the  Word  of  God 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  young  in  larger  tracts 
than  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  become 
slated  by  custom.  For,  with  most  of  us  who 
have  passed  the  median  years  of  life,  or  are 
reluctantly  drawing  near  to  them,  there  is  a 
Philistine  tendency  to  reject  whatever  may  be 
outside  the  magic  circle  of  our  prejudice. 
Preferences,  alas!  slowly  grow  into  monopoly, 
and  for  some  of  us  it  was  difficult  to  leave  the 
clear  skies  of  the  illumination  for  the  cloud- 


edge  of  facts  is  not  enough.  For  a  youth  to 
fail  of  devoutness  is  for  him  to  miss  the  goal. 
Though  often  supposed  undevout  there  are 
deeps  in  the  heart  of  youth  that  glass  the 
Almighty’s  form.  And  yet  devontness  cannot 
be  taught.  It  is  an  infection,  exhaling  from 
the  teacher’s  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  formal  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  first  arises  a  question  about  dogmat¬ 
ics.  Once  almost  rejecting  catechetical  or 
credal  treatment  of  doctrine,  I  have  now  come 
to  see  that  these  schemes  have  positive  value. 
Brought  up  on  such  a  foundation,  youth  has  an 
intelligent  idea  of  doctrinal  relations  and  at 
least  stands  somewhere-,  while  for  one  without 
this  training  there  remains  only  the  impossible 
attitude  demaded  by  the  Irish  drill  sergeant, 
that  his  recruits  should  raise  the  right  foot  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  and  then  slowly  bring 
the  other  foot  to  the  same  position.  Thus 
catechisms  give  to  the  young  a  conception  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  faith,  and  their 
orderly  procession  may  tend  to  induce  dignity 
in  the  religious  life. 

The  second  formal  mode  is  definition.  Hardly 
anything  is  more  fruitful  than  to  ask  of  a 
phrase  or  doctrine.  What  does  it  mean?  And 
this  question  is  not  unavailing  with  the  young. 
Even  though  the  subject  be  complex,  a  begin¬ 
ning  can  be  made.  Without  attempts  of  this 
kind  the  young  are  often  helpless  in  the  face 
of  daily  growing  questions  about  the  Christian 
life.  Definitions  of  the  great  themes  of  the 
faith ;  of  the  ideas  of  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true;  of  the  miraculous,  of  charity, 
of  love,  stimulate  the  mind  and  make  the 
later  knowledge  of  growing  years  more  real 
and  pertinent. 

In  the  third  place  I  would  suggest  criticism. 
Of  this  there  is  much  fear  to-day,  due,  I  think, 
to  ignorance  of  its  newer  aspects ;  for  criti¬ 
cism  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Under  Jeffrey 
and  Macaulay  it  was  judicial  and  dogmatic, 
but  Arnold  has  taught  us  to  see  it  as  interpre¬ 
tation. 

To  throw  down  before  a  class  of  youth  a 
question  for  discussion,  such  as,  ‘  ‘  Who  is  our 
neighbor?  What  is  sin?  How  far  can  the 
saint  be  a  man  of  the  world?’’  will  bring  keener 
answers  than 


religion.  The  two  fields  are  often  separated, 
simply  by  the  mists  of  doubtfulness.  Once  lift 
the  mists  and  we  see  that  yonder  mountain 
apparently  in  the  air  is  part  of  the  earth  that 
we  walk  on  in  our  heavy  fashion.  And  finally, 
we  seek  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  devoutness  that 
answers  back  again,  with  all  its  power,  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  world,  that  sees  his  face  in  the  turbulent 
waters  of  human  life,  that  discovers  him  right¬ 
ing  the  wild  wills  and  rude  behaviour  of  men, 
and  that  above  the  din  of  man’s  Babylonish 
dialect  waits  for  his  still  small  voice. 

PARK  COLLEGE. 

Next  year  Park  College  will  be  twenty-five 
years  old.  If  it  does  not  display  equal  propor¬ 
tions  with  other  institutions  of  the  eame  age, 
it  may  be  partly  because  it  has  employed  ita 
energies  in  developing  a  sturdiness  of  life 
rather  than  a  mere  obesity.  Yet  its  propor¬ 
tions  are  not  insignificant.  The  buildings  are 
not,  all  of  them,  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  of  them  of  all  grades 
of  importance  from  Mackay  Hall,  fine  enough 
and  substantial  enough  for  any  institution  to 
be  proud  of,  down  through  the  catalogue  of 
dormitories,  home  buildings,  teachers’  and 
helpers’  residences,  of  various  grades  of  new¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  to  the  least  artistic  but  not 
least  serviceable  bakery,  root-house  and  others 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  work  department. 
All  of  these,  let  the  reader  mind,  monuments 
to  the  industry  and  skill  of  present  and  past 
generations  of  students:  all  of  the  buildings 
and  the  immense  improvement  of  the  campus 
and  farm  and  pasture  lands  are  largely  what 
the  hands  of  the  students  themselves  have 
wrought.  Then  in  general  equipment  for  the 
ordinary  class-room  work,  including  labora¬ 
tories,  astronomical  observatory,  and  library — 
counting  serviceability  specially — the  institu¬ 
tion  is  second  only  to  the  state  university 
among  all  the  colleges  of  our  state.  The  “ex¬ 
tras’’ which  are  yet  the  essentials  to  a  broad 
college' life  are  coming  also,  among  them  the 
foundation  for  a  museum  which  will  be  unique. 

Loyal  alumni  on  the  mission  fields  all  over 
the  world^are  pouring  in  material  and  stand 


them,  but  he  will  ever  keep  the  principles  in 
mind.  The  study  of  the  crucifixion  may  con¬ 
ceivably  be  helpful  without  deciding  upon 
which  side  of  the  cross  the  penitent  thief  was 
placed.  “When  yon  strike  at  a  king,  kill 
him!’’  was  Emerson’s  advice  to  the  student, 
and  no  Bible  teacher  will  rest  satisfied,  if  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  vocation,  until  he  has  torn  the  heart 
out  of  his  subject. 

Still  further  must  the  teacher  go.  Enowl- 
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the  flesh  through  his  own  life  and  deeds,  ready  to  do  much  greater  things  when  their 
Whatever  may  be  our  modes  of  instruction  a  supplies  can  be#properly  cared  for.  Park  Col- 
three-fold  goal  is  before  us  in  dealing  with  the  lege  students  have  several  reasons  for  knowing 
young.  First  we  seek  to  give  them  clear  ideas  something  of  the  bigness  and  the  neediness  of 
of  doctrine.  Second,  we  seek  to  show  the  close  the  world. 

relations  of  the  practical  life  and  that  of  An  invested  endowment  of  |200, 000— invested. 
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not  inclnding  a  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  institution  which  would  bring  the  amount 
up  to  1550,000  — furnishes  a  foundation  for 
larger  things.  In  celebration  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  tJje  first  quarter- century  next  year,  the 
many  pood  friends  of  the  institution  are  to  be 


Christ  is  simply  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  that  faith  in,  and  love  for  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mightiest  force  which  he  can 
admit  to  his  personal  life.  That  is  not  so 
peculiar  a  belief  but  that  Park  College  men  and 
women  are  findins  much  congenial  company 


given  no  rest  day  nor  night  till  another  fund 
of  at  least  1250,000  is  added  to  this. 

Of  recent  years  the  number  of  students  re¬ 
mains  at  about  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mark,  inclnding  those  in  the  four  years  of 
preparation  for  the  four  college  years.  The 
reason  it  remains  at  that  point  is  because  the 
urgent  need  of  general  and  expensive  improve- 


and  inspiration  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
others  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  belief. 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  institution  which  has 
given  it  the  name  of  being  pemliar — a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  is  eagerly  accepted  and  i  insisted 
upon,  if  this  feature  may  give  it  claim  to  the 
description. 

Another  feature  that  distinguishes  Park  Col- 


men  ts  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  erecting  lege  as  peculiar  is  the  opportunity  for  self-help 
more  dormitories  and  home  buildings.  The  and  the  supplementary  help  afforded  after  the 


number  of  applicants  for  places  is  alwavs 
excess  of  the  places  for  students 
and  usually  far  in  excess.  The 
class  of  1899  brought  the  alumni 
roll  up  to  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight.  These  facts  speak 
for  the  continuity  and  persis¬ 
tency  of  the  work.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  in  1879,  four 
years  after  the  college  was 
founded,  each  year  a  class  has 
been  graduated,  and  from  the 
twenty-one  classes,  the  alumni 
comprises  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  men  and  women,  all 
classical  students  and  all  profess¬ 
ing  a  definite  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  and 
as  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  Num¬ 
bers  alone  considered,  it  doubt¬ 
less  taxes  one  of  our  modern 
universities  to  beat  that  record, 
institutions  which  seem  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  laws  of  nature,  spring  up 
in  a  night  and  bid  fair  to  endure 
for  a  millennium.  Park  College 
has  never  discovered  any  but  the 
old-fashioned,  laborious  way  of  be¬ 
coming  something :  it  has  grown. 

The  best  friends  of  Park  College  know  it  for 
the  religious  atmosphere.  And  those  who 
know  it  best  know  that  it  stands  for  no  “fool 
notions”  in  religion,  as  it  does  not  in  other 
fields.  The  students  get  a  crisp  Calvinistic 
Presbyterianism  preached  to  them  from  all 
quarters,  but  it  was  insisted  at  the  start  and 
is  still  insisted  that  the  institution  is  not  sec¬ 
tarian.  None  of  the  peculiarities  of  belief, 
modem  or  ancient,  are  exalted  to  place  of  first 
importance.  The  true  Park  College  man  or 
woman  believes  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 


in  student  has  exhausted  his  own  resonr<'P8.  Park 


paratively  few  cases  where  it  is  possible,  by 
the  students  themselves,  and  if  not  by  them, 
by  the  many  good  friends  of  the  institution,  in 
larger  or  smaller  amounts.  These  gifts  of 
friends  for  the  maintenance  of  this  feature 
aecrregate  from  120,000  to  $30,000  each  year. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now¬ 
adays,  not  so  uncommon  as  it 
was  when  Park  Collejie  Family 
was  founded,  for  poor  boys  to 
“work  their  way”  through  col¬ 
lege.  Every  institution  now  has 
some  provision  for  lightening 
the  financial  burden  of  such  by 
the  remission  of  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees,  and  in  other 
ways.  Still  the  need  for  such 
an  institution  as  the  Family 
seems  as  urgent  as  ever.  The 
family  life  is  a  training  of  itself. 
It  has  a  strong  tendency,  among 
other  considerations,  to  lessen 
the  individualism  that  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  inordinate  among  the 
class  known  as  self  made  men. 
The  institution  has  many  friends 
among  those  who  have  thus 
“worked  their  way,”  and  who 
speak  with  the  strongest  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  provision  for  lift¬ 
ing  from  the  shoulders  of  strug¬ 
gling  young  people  the  great  load 
of  responsibility  which  has  per¬ 
manently  curtailed  the  power  of 
many  a  straggler.  Nobody  wants  the  necessity 
for  struggle  done  away,  least  of  all  those  who 
have  faced  the  necessity.  Park  College  Family 
does  not  do  that,  certainly,  but  it  does  remove 
from  its  members  and  place  upon  the  stronger 
shoulders  of  its  managers  burdens  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  students  are  far  the  better  for  not 
carrying,  while,  still  further,  the  student  is 
brought  to  feel  through  the  close  ties  of  the 
Family  that  he  helps  others  in  helping  him¬ 
self,  a  lesson  of  life  which  it  is  not  amiss  for 
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College  Family  is  the  institution  that  makes 
this  provision.  So  far  as  management  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  an  institution  quite  distinct  from 
the  college  proper.  It  is  a  family  on  a  large 
scale,  giving  each  member  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  according  to  his  ability  to  the  com¬ 
mon  support.  With  a  farm,  gardens  and  vari¬ 
ous  shops  for  the  young  men,  and  kitchens  and 
home  buildings  for  the  young  women,  means 
are  provided  for  self-help  which  reduce  the 
actual  money  expense  to  $60  per  year  per  stu¬ 
dent.  This  amount  is  provided,  in  the  corn- 


one  to  learn  thoroughly.  Finally,  and  spe¬ 
cially,  the  Family  is  responsible  for  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  place.  The  discipline 
is  severe  when  there  is  occasion  for  its  being 
so.  It  is  gratifying  that  there  is  not  frequent 
occasion.  A  conscience  kept  quick  by  devo¬ 
tion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teaching  is  the 
best  sort  of  a  disciplinarian  and  that  is  natur¬ 
ally  strongly  assertive  among  a  band  of  students, 
the  more  advanced  of  whom  are  all  Christians 
and  of  whom  only  a  scattering  few  of  the  less 
advanced  have  not  yet  professed  their  faith. 
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A  REASSA'DINU  STl’DY  OF  PHTSIOLOVH'AL 
PSYCHOLO«V.» 

The  six  essays  which  compose  this  volume 
are  beyond  all  question  the  most  striking,  in¬ 
teresting  and  effective  check  that  has  yet  been 
administered  to  the  extravagant  assumptions 
of  the  comparatively  new  science  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  psychology. 

It  comes  from  a  past  master  in  that  learning, 
the  President  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  Some  of  it  has  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  controversy.  In  substance,  it  is 
the  recall  to  sense  and  sobriety  of  that  kind  of 
materialistic  psychology  which  has  been  push¬ 
ing  its  claims  as  a  dictator  in  art  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  proclaiming  itself  now  as  a  philoso¬ 
phy  and  now  as  a  religion  or  the  extinction 
of  all  religion.  . 

Professor  Munsterberg  speaking  for  the  free 
will  and  ideal  ethics,  undertakes  to  relieve 
physiological  psychology  of  these  extrava¬ 
gancies  by  attacking  them  in  the  boldest  and 
most  radical  terms,  as  unauthorized,  and  as 
threatening  the  ethical  idealism  which  he 
believes  wholly  consistent  with  a  rational  and 
consistent  psychology.  Few  men  now- a- days, 
at  least  at  Harvard,  set  pen  to  paper  with 
more  downright  earnest  intention.  He  says: 
“I  do  not  want  to  entertain  by  these  papers,  I 
want  to  fight;  to  fight  against  dangers  which 
I  see  in  our  public  life  and  our  education,  in 
art  and  science ;  and  only  those  who  intend 
serious  and  consistent  thought  ought  to  take 
up  this  unamusing  book.  ” 

No  one  need  be  alarmed  by  this  hint  of  dull¬ 
ness;  Dr.  Munsterberg  knows  how  to  write 
well.  He  does  indeed,  set  his  readers  some 
hard  tasks,  possibly  some  which  will  prove  too 
hard  for  nntechnical  students.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  good  plain,  open  reading  all  through 
his  book,  and  plenty  more  at  the  critical  points 
where  the  interest  thickens. 

One  fundamental  thought  controls  the  six 
essays  and  whoever  will  take  pains  to  master 
it  in  the  first  should  have  no  further  difficulty 
in  the  others.  That  thought  is,  substantially, 
that  in  attempting  to  study  and  represent  the 
phenomena  of  the  brain  and  its  connection 
with  the  physical  organism,  the  psychologist 
has  misrepresented  himself  and  his  science. 
While  he  is  really  occupied  with  the  physical 
organism  and  with  functions  of  the  brain 
which  depend  on  sensation  and  are  no  part  of 
the  mind  itself,  the  popular  idea  has  credited 
him  with  being  the  interpreter  of  the  mind 
itself  and  with  reflecting  the  facts  and  reali¬ 
ties  of  mental  life.  What  is  more,  he  has  too 
often  believed  this  himself  and  done  what  he 
could  to  spread  the  impression.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  to  threaten  the  world  with  a 
kind  of  materialistic  psychologism  in  morals, 
art,  education,  religion,  and  philosophy.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Munsterberg  meets  all  this  confusion 
and  assumption  by  showing  that  psychology 
does  not  assume  to  express  the  inner  facts  of 
mental  life  and  reality  at  all,  but  that  it  is 
only  a  provisional  representation  of  it,  or  to 
use  his  phrase,  a  transformation  of  it  worked 
out  for  logical  and  scientific  convenience.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  science  constructs  mat¬ 
ter  of  atoms  which  have  no  actual  existence. 
No  one  but  a  materialist  philosopher  ever  im¬ 
agined  such  a  thing  as  a  real  atom.  Neverthe¬ 
less  these  atoms  are  valid  for  purposes  of 
logical  and  scientific  construction  and  have 
proved  wholly  indispensable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  inquiry.  So  physiological 
psychology  has  the  right  to  consider  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  our  mental  life  from  a  physiological 

♦Psychology  and  Life.  By  Hugo  Milnsterberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston 
ai^  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $3.00. 


point  of  view  and  to  do  this  without  raising 
any  alarm  among  the  friends  of  religion  or  of 
ideal  ethics.  For  example,  to  look  at  the  will 
as  having  a  relation  to  sensation  and  made  up 
of  atomistic  elements  or  sensations  would  be 
just  as  plainly  within  the  psychologist’s  proper 
sphere,  as  it  is  outside  of  it  and  absurd  to 
assume  that  the  physiological  psychologist’s 
picture  of  the  will  is  the  whole  of  it,  or  to 
proclaim,  es  some  materialist  psychologists  do, 
that  there  is  no  real  will,  no  free  will,  no 
imperishable  ego,  because  no  such  realities  are 
discoverable  in  the  compounds  of  sensations 
into  which  the  psychologist  analyzes  them. 

These  remarks  will  give  an  impression  of  the 
character  of  this  striking  work,  of  its  original¬ 
ity,  its  bold  independence,  its  vigorous  stand 
for  ideal  ethics  as  based  on  the  free  will. 

The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
theoretic  discussion  which,  though  of  very 
great  interest  to  students  of  philosophy,  is  not 
of  a  character  to  be  introduced  here.  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  second  essay  which  is 
intended  to  develop  the  real  functions  of  scien¬ 
tific  psycholoary,  in  the  construction  of 
theories  of  the  mind  and  brain.  The  three 
following  papers  discuss  in  a  way  partly  the¬ 
oretic  and  partly  practical,  the  relations  of  the 
subject  to  history,  art,  and  education. 

It  would  never  do  to  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  book  without  some  very  particular  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  closing  chapter  on  “  Psychology  and 
Mysticism  ”  In  this  chapter  the  value  and 
validity  of  all  that  has  gone  before  and  the 
author’s  competence  to  handle  the  subject  he 
has  been  discussing  is  brought  to  a  hind  of 
test.  At  all  events,  we  are  permitted  to  see 
just  how  the  theories  he  has  been  developing 
would  operate  on  some  of  the  potent  illusions 
of  the  age,  such,  for  example,  as  telepathy, 
mind-reading,  faiih  cure,  spiritualism,  and 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  som¬ 
nambulism,  hysteria,  and  the  phantasms  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Professor  Mimsterberg  does  not  attempt  any 
scientific  analysis  or  generalization  of  all  the 
impossible  elements.  The  service  he  renders 
is  to  provide  a  philosophy  which  one  can  fall 
back  on  and  use  as  a  test.  He  is  no  indiscrim¬ 
inate  skeptic  and  bis  conclusions  are  all  the 
more  convincing  because  he  is  not.  What  he 
does  do  is  to  point  out  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible  and 
to  lay  down  the  tests  which  prove  when  these 
barriers  are  reached. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  to  clear  up  any  possible 
indefiniteness  as  to  the  author’s  position,  that 
the  work  is  a  vindication  of  free  will,  ethical 
idealism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal  life. 

The  Philippines  and  Round  About.  By  Major 
G.  J.  Yonnghusband.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2. 50. ) 

The  author’s  military  experience  in  India  as 
an  official  of  the  (Queen’s  Own  Guides  gives  an 
exceptional  value  to  this  volume,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  military  problem  is  concerned.  It 
was  written  before  the  actual  shock  of  arms 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  United  States 
took  place  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Aguiualdo  and  his  forces  have  not  given  as 
good  an  account  of  themselves  as  Major  Y onng- 
husband  believed  they  could.  The  Filipino 
chief  made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  though 
the  heliotype  portrait  is  not  impressive  and 
the  record  given  of  the  man  is  far  from  re¬ 
assuring  and  includes  in  it  the  ugly  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  been  bought  off  by  the 
Spaniards  for  ^(X),(X)0  and  his  agreeing  to  leave 
the  country  permanently.  Major  Younghus- 
band  apparently  believes  that  a  good  course 
now  open  to  the  Americans  would  be  to  repeat 
the  Spanish  method  of  the  golden  bait,  but  that 
a  still  better  would  have  been,  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fleet,  to  have  laid  Manila  under 


a  heavy  ransom  and  sailed  off,  leaving  Spain 
to  get  out  of  her  predicament.  We  know  now 
that  this  would  have  handed  the  islands  over 
to  Germany,  whose  fleet  was  already  on  hand 
expecting  the  prize  to  drop  into  their  hands. 
The  book  opens  with  a  good  and  rapid  sketch 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  islands  since 
they  became  known  to  Europe  and  expands  as 
it  advances  into  a  series  of  interesting  chapters 
on  special  or  local  topics.  The  author Ydenti- 
fles  himself  throughout  with  the  Americans, 
though  he  offers  a  good  deal  of  friendly  criti¬ 
cism,  which  is  certainly  worth  reading.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  new  light  to  throw  on  the 
old  subject  of  Spanish  incapacity,  cruelty  and 
corruption,  and  believes  that  the  American 
occupation,  even  in  the  early  stage,  when  he 
saw  it,  was  proving  a  great  blessing  to  the 
towns  affected  by  it.  The  tragic  story  of 
Jose  Kizal  and  his  execution  forms  the  roman¬ 
tic  chapter  of  the  volume.  The  book  will  not 
compare  in  statistical  importance  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Worcester’s,  but  it  is  very  readable, 
gives  the  impressions  of  a  competent  observer 
on  a  great  many  different  aspects  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  problem,  throws  a  valuable  light  on  the 
political  and  military  problem  and  is  written 
in  a  lively  and  attractive  style. 

Biblical  Apocalyptics.  A  Study  of  the  Most 
Notable  Revelations  of  God  and  of  Christ 
in  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  By  Milton  S. 
Terry  D.  D.  Professor  in  the  Garret  Bibli¬ 
cal  Institute  New  York :  Eaton  and  Mains. 
Cincinnati:  Curtis  aud  Jennings.  1898.  |3. 

In  spite  of  an  unfortunate  title,  this  is  an 
excellent  work.  It  is  a  sane  and  sound  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  supplies  a  need  in  exegetical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  author  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  most  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  various  sorts  (rf  writing,  and  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  it  “as  a  whole  has  been  extolled 
for  its  supernatural  contents  to  such  an  extent 
*hat  not  a  few  seem  to  have  concluded  there 
can  be  nothing  really  human  about  it.’’  These 
claims,  he  adds,  have  proved  prejudicial  to  its 
proper  comprehension,  so  that  “all  ideas  of  a 
normal  progress  in  the  revelation  are  ex¬ 
cluded”  In  this  way  expositors  have  prac¬ 
tised  imposition,  and  have  extorted  their  pet 
theories  from  the  words  of  Scripture.  In  no 
other  field  have  they  given  looser  rein  to  their 
fancy  than  in  the  exposition  of  the  prophecies. 
By  a  host  of  interpreters  “it  has  been  presumed 
that  the  Book  of  Revelation  contains  detailed 
predictions  of  the  Roman  Papacy,  the  wars  of 
modern  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  ’’ 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  author  points  out, 
criticism  has  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  to  this  the  present  volume  is  addressed. 
In  the  course  of  nineteen  chapters  the  progress 
of  revelation  through  the  Bible  is  traced  with 
an  expository  purpose.  The  entire  range  of 
this  literature  forms  an  articulated  body,  and 
the  understanding  of  one  part  is  necessary  in 
order  to  the  comprehension  of  what  follows. 
There  is  a  progression  which  is  evident  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  whole  sweep. 

The  author  has  read  widely  upon  his  subject, 
and  he  is  a  competent  interpreter,  unprejudiced 
and  open-minded.  His  previous  writings  have 
won  him  a  good  reputation  which  will  not  be 
marred  by  the  present  book. 


BOOK  K0TE8. 

A  missionary  publication  of  uncommon  value 
and  interest  is  Among  India’s  Students,  by 
Robert  P.  Wilder  M.  A.  It  is  a  brief,  vigor¬ 
ous,  summary  exposition  of  the  mission  work 
in  India  and  of  the  relation  of  the  people  to  it. 
The  little  book  reads  like  the  diary  of  one  day 
of  actual  mission  work  in  India.  It  is  not  so 
much  an  essay  about  India,  its  faiths,  its  people, 
and  their  relation  to  Christianity,  as  it  is 
characteristic  chips  of  the  reality  itself.  Mr. 
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Wilder  is  a  witness  whose  testimony  on  these 
points  is  important.  He  is  an  open  minded 
man  of  high  intelligence  and  disposed  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  honest  speculation.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  the  expurgated  Boodhism  of  Max 
Muller  and  the  sugar  coated  variety  presented 
St  the  Parliament  of  Religions  are  edifying  at 
least.  He  says:  “The  Parliament  of  Religions 
never  opened  the  way  for  one  soul  to  Christ 
and  its  net  result  in  India  has  been  to  check  in 
some  minds  a  rising  sympathy  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  impression  that  Hinduism  in 
some  form  was  winning  its  way  in  Christian 
lands.’’  Mr.  Wilder’s  definitions,  analysis  and 
exposition  of  the  Indian  religions  are  very 
good  indeed ;  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  best.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  30 
cents. ) 

Pgyrhology  in  the  Schoolroom,  by  T.  F.  G. 
Dexter  B.  A. ,  B.  Sc.  Head  Master  of  the  Fins¬ 
bury  Teachers’  School,  and  A.  H.  Garlich  B.  A. 
Head  Master  of  the  Woolwich  Teachers’  School. 
The  point  of  this  manual  is  the  author’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  applying  the  principles  of  psychology 
to  the  art  of  teaching.  It  assumes  the  recog¬ 
nized  principles  of  psychology  and  definitions 
of  psychology ;  takes  them  up  in  very  many 
illustrative  ways,  and  cognate  relations ;  brings 
out  where  it  can  be  done,  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  physiology  and  psychology ;  employs 
diagrams  of  all  sorts  for  effective  illustration 
and,  as  a  final  result,  makes  psychology  intelli¬ 
gible  and  interesting  for  young  students. 
Polemical  and  doubtful  discussions  are  avoided. 
The  authors  are  “content  to  apply  the  laws  of 
mental  and  moral  science  to  school  work  and 
to  take  the  elements  of  psychology  into  the 
schoolroom.’’  We  should  commend  the  book 
strongly  to  general  students  who  do  not  aspire 
to  technical  proficiency  in  the  science.  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company.  |1.50. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Walter  Page  is  to 
be  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  Harper- McChin 
Encyrloptrdia.  The  plans  in  detail  of  the 
work  are  not  yet  published.  As  now  projected 
it  will  be  seven  or  eight  years  in  publication 
and  some  forty  volumes  in  extent,  and  every 
pains  will  be  taken  to  make  it  a  monumental 
work  in  an  age  which  is  already  distinguished 
for  great  works  of  this  class. 

A  theme  beautifully  put  to  Frank  R.  Stock¬ 
ton’s  genius  for  quaint  drollery  is  that  of  his 
new  story,  “The  Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned 
Alexander,’’  to  come  out  in  the  Centnry.  The 
Vizier  drank  many  centuries  ago  by  accident 
the  Fountain  of  Youth  entire  and  is  now  a 
respectable  citizen  of  New  York,  planted  there 
at  the  permanent  age  of  fifty-three  years.  The 
Century  Company  will  publish  forthwith  Paul 
Leicester  Ford’s  series.  The  Many-Sided  Frank¬ 
lin. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  will  bring 
out  a  number  of  striking  works,  among  which 
we  note  three  additions  to  the  “American 
Statesmen’’  series:  Salmon  P.  Chaee,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hart;  Sumner,  by  M.  Storey,  and  C. 
F.  Adamg,  by  his  son;  also  Horace  Busthnell, 
by  T.  T.  Monger;  Letter*  and  Paxeage*  from 
Letter*  hy  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  IS.iS-IS.'i'i,  by 
Charles  E.  Norton;  The  American  ia  Holland, 
by  William  E.  Griffis;  The  Dutch  and  Other 
Quaker  Colonies,  by  John  Fiske.  also  .1  Century 
of  Science,  by  the  same;  The  Xarragansett 
Friends’  Meeting  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Caroline  Hazard;  An  American  Anthology,  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  and  The  Rook  of 
Legends,  gathered  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  among  their 
new  books.  Cardinal  \eirman  as  an  Anglican 
and  Catholic,  by  Edmund  S.  Purcell;  Wheat- 
ley’s  splendid  edition  of  Pepys's  Diary:  A  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  Monuments,  by  Rudolfo 
Lanciani ;  the  third  volume  of  Palgrave’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Political  Economy. 

In  the  Scribners’  list  we  note  a  volume  of 
Letters  hy  Sidney  Lanier',  a  new  volume  by 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  American  Lands  and  Let¬ 
ters',  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Fisherman’s 
Luck,  and  Other  Uncertain  Things',  and  a  very 
attractive  volume  on  The  Authority  of  Criticism, 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent. 


OPR  JOURNEY  T.»  BRAZIL. 

NKW  YORK  TO  LISBON. 

Alice  R.  Humphrey. 

Five  winters  in  succession  without  one  sum¬ 
mer  is  an  experience  which  I  recall  with  pleas¬ 
ure  these  hot  days!  How  did  I  manage  it: 
Just  crossed  the  equator  to  Brazil  in  May,  back 
to  New  York  in  November,  down  to  Brazil  in 
May  again  and  back  once  more  in  October. 

Many  people  “who  loved  geography  when 
they  were  young, ’’  have  still  no  realizing  sense 
of  the  reversal  of  the  seasons  south  of  the 
equator,  now  know  how  interesting  a  voyage 
they  might  easily  make  if  they  went  “up  and 
down  in  the  world,  ’’  instead  of  going  around  it. 

Everybody  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  money  to  do  it  has  treated  himself  or  some 
of  his  family  to  a  trip  around  the  world,  and 
missionaries  and  commercial  men  have  added 
to  the  list  until  we  all  speak  with  familiarity 
on  the  subject  of  life  and  travels  in  China  and 
Japan,  India  and  Egypt;  but  what  American 
ever  started  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  southern 
half  ofjjhis  own  hemisphere!  Why  not? 

I  have  gone  there  by  two  different  ways,  and 
for  variety  recommend  them  both.  Suppose 
yon  go — as  yon  can 
most  comfortably  and 
with  the  largest  num 
ber  of  new  expert 
ences— by  way  of  the 
American  Line  to 
Southampton,  Eng¬ 
land;  thence  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  the 
English  Royal  Mail 
Line.  Yon  find  your¬ 
self  leaving  England 
in  a  good  sized  well- 
built  steamer  named 
for  some  river, 

“Nile,”  ‘  Danube,” 

“  Magdalena,  ”  or 
“Clyde,”  and  evi¬ 
dently  made  for  dif¬ 
ferent  seas  from  the 
North  Atlantic.  Your 
cabin  may  be  7x15 
feet,  its  walls  border¬ 
ing  on  a  gangway 
of  slats,  like  blinds 
slightly  open  for  ven¬ 
tilation;  and  the 
wide  decks  covered  with  permanent  awnings 
suggest  a  summer  veranda.  This  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  makes  the  trip  from  England  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  twenty-four  days,  and  they  always 
have  to  heat  the  cabins  at  one  end  of  the  trip 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  for  at  one 
end  you  must  be  in  winter  if  at  the  other  you 
find  yourself  in  summer.  You  will  arrive  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  end  of  seventeen  days. 

Out  of  the  English  Channel,  stopping  at 
Cherbourg  for  a  few  passengers  from  Paris, 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  takes  from  Friday 
morning  till  Sunday  to  reach  the  quaint  Span 
ish  harbor  of  Vigo.  Perhaps,  so  far,  there  will 
have  been  in  the  ship’s  company  two  or  three 
wine  merchants  who  now  leave  for  Oporto, 
and  you  will  receive  your  first  installment  of 
emigrants,  Spanish  peasants,  going  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  women  with  black 
hair  and  eyes  and  the  most  brilliant  colors  in 
their  clothes.  They  may  have  nothing  on  their 
feet  but  their  heads  will  be  tied  in  kerchiefs, 
suggestive  of  a  tulip  bed  for  hues. 

You  wish  with  your  careful  American  train¬ 
ing  that  a  dignified  old  English  steamship  line 
would  not  regularly  plan  to  spend  that  first 
Sunday  in  such  a  heathenish  little  port,  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  freight  and  taking  on  such 
irreligious-looking  passengers.  There  is  no 
service  for  yon  but  what  yon  make  for  your¬ 
self,  and  you  look  on  with  a  painful  sense  that 
the  great  outside  world  is  different  from  your 


gentle  home,  and  creep  down  to  your  room 
and  get  your  Bible  and  try  to  think  and  pray 
while  the  hoisting  apparatus  outside  is  lifting 
bumping  boxes  out  of  lighters  and  creaking 
them  down  into  the  hold,  and  scores  of  little 
boats  full  of  Spanish  vendors  are  screaming 
their  fruits  and  earthenware  or  helping  their 
poor  countrymen  into  the  steerage  of  your  ship. 

One  lesson  yon  may  learn  from  the  foreign 
conditions  of  the  day — to  sympathize  more 
sensitively  with  the  daily  life  of  our  Lord. 

One  day  more  and  you  anchor  off  Lisbon. 
Of  course  you  will  make  one  of  a  party  with 
some  of  your  shipmates,  hire  a  boat  and  go 
ashore,  a  mile  or  more  of  rowing  or  sailing. 
How  pretty  the  cream -colored  city  looks  in  her 
green  palms!  and  how  substantial  the  great 
stone  quays!  You  hire  a  guide  and  go  to 
drive.  Yon  get  an  impression  of  ornate  public 
buildings  and  memorial  statues,  of  narrow 
business  streets  with  numberless  insignificant 
shops,  of  the  broader  avenues  of  thick-walled, 
stuccoed,  gay-colored  residences,  standing  low 
and  square  in  heavy  shrubberies,  of  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  which  no  well  regulated  Portuguese 
city  could  be  without  and  which  here  lies  on 


the  brow  of  a  hill  looking  over  the  town ;  and 
now  you  know  you  must  have  your  luncheon, 
and  find  a  good  one  at  a  hotel.  The  semi-tropi¬ 
cal  life  is  comfortable  behind  “the  Vene¬ 
tians,  ’  ’  and  you  have  been  getting  glimpses  of 
pretty  courts  through  open  corridors. 

Now  you  must  try  to  think  what  best  use 
yon  can  make  of  the  remaining  hour  before 
yon  must  pick  your  way  down  the  wet  stone 
steps  to  the  little  boat  which  will  row  yon  out 
to  your  ship. 

You  feel  your  American  blood  stirring  as 
you  recall  what  the  guide  told  you  about  that 
specimen  of  the  tobacco  plant  in  the  Botanical 
Garden— that  the  penalty  for  cultivating  to¬ 
bacco  is  very  heavy,  as  the  government  prefers 
to  collect  a  revenue  on  the  importation  of  “the 
weed.”  Everybody  smokes  it  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  revenue  must  be  something 
worth  while. 

But  where  shall  you  go  for  one  hourf  Down 
to  the  dirty  narrow  old  Moorish  quarter?  Per¬ 
haps  not.  Out  to  the  church,  palace  and  tower 
of  Belem  (Ba-leng)  built,  on  the  site  whence 
Vasco  de  Gama  embarked,  in  1500,  and  now 
containing  the  tombs  of  that  explorer  and  of 
the  great  poet,  Camoens  (whom  my  missionary 
readers  will  also  connect  with  Macao,  China. ) 
No  that’s  too  far  and  too  interesting  for  a  mere 
hour.  So  is  its  neighboring  tower  in  which 
the  peerages  of  Portugal  and  her  colonies  are 
kept,  and  which  looked  so  picturesque  from 
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the  steamer,  Moorish  architecture  in  yellow 
brick.  Can  yon  go  to  see  what  the  irreverent 
traveler  calls  ‘the  dried  kings”  in  the  fine 

church  of  San  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  you  may  evening  of  an  old  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
see  the  remains  of  royalty  of  the  last  century  ‘  ‘  Why,  I  shall  go  to  church.  ’  ’ 
preserved  in  glass 
coffins?  Can  yon  go  r 
to  the  beautiful  sub 
nrb  of  Cintra,  the 
summer  resort  of  the 
nobility,  the  favorite 
of  the  English  resi 
dents?  No,  it  is  four-  * 

teen  miles  away,  I 

through  orange  nrijlftiim 

groves,  and  up,  up 
from  two  to  three 

thousand  feet.  L , 

We  had  one  very 
intelligent  and  en- 
man  in 
little  party  who 
to  be  an 
American  missionary 
in  Brazil.  He  had 
been  over  this  ground  - 

before,  and  seemed  | 
never  to  forget  any-  . 

thing.  He  enter-  >  _  _ 

tained  us  just  here 

with  a  tale  of  a  ' 

Lady  Bountiful,  blessing  the  poor  with  her 
generosity,  no  other  than  our^  old  fellow  coun¬ 
try  woman  of  Woman’s  Rights  fame,  Victoria  yon  ever  ate.  My  family  are  all  away,  an 
Woodhull,  now  married  and  living  near  Lisbon,  want  to  see  you  about  a  particular  matter.” 

Indeed  she  is  a  very  great  lady,  said  the  At  the  appointed  hour  the  visitor  went  to  the  and  affection. 

tale.  house  of  his  friend,  who  was  no  other  than  After  the  Civil  War  a  wave  of  religious  re- 

But  no!  It  would  require  too  'much  time  to  Jay  Cooke,  the  well-known  financier,  wonder-  vival  spread  W'estward  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
see  any  sights  more  than  the  marvelous  pictures  ing  what  business  he  could  have  to  talk  over  It  reached  the  region  where  Mr.  R.  had  planted 
of  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  done  in  with  him  Sunday  morning.  After  discussing  a  his  Sunday  schools,  and  seemed  to  follow  the 
Rome  in  Mosaic  after  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  delicious  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream,  Mr.  very  paths  so  well  trodden  by  him  and  his 
and  Guido  Reni,  which  we  find  in  ’ a’ small  Cooke  said  to  his  comrade  of  youthful  days:  helpers.  These  faithful  workers  for  the  Master 

chapel  in  the  church  of  Xoski  St  nlioro  da  (iima  ‘‘Ben,  I  do  not  feel  content  to  spend  my  life  formed  a  praying  club  that  met  each  morning 
(Our  Gracious  Lady).  in  mere  money-making,  I  wish  to  do  some  at  8  o’clock  for  a  half  hour  of  prayer  and  con- 

And  now  yon  are  again  bn  the  ship.  You  good  in  this  world  while  I  am  in  it,  and  I  ference.  Reports  were  made  of  the  revival 
look  at  beautiful  Lisbon  and  know  that  if  it  want  you  to  help  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  work  at  various  points,  and  the  members  of 
had  not  been  for  Brazil  you  would  never  have  in  the  region  where  yon  live  there  may  be  a  the  circle  were  allotted  to  go,  two  by  two,  to 
seen  it.  It  has  been  so  easily  reached  from  chance  to  establish  Sunday-schools.  Now,  the  the  different  localities  from  which  calls  for 
England  on  this  steamer,  but  what  an  inter-  Sunday-school  Union  publish  a  good  library  help  came  to  them.  It  was  the  blessed  harvest 
minable  journey  it  would  have  been  by  rail !  of  a  hundred  volumes  for  ten  dollars.  If  you  time.  Hundreds  were  added  to  the  churches, 
Spain  seems  far  enough  away  when  one  is  will  start  the  schools  I  will  send  one  of  those  largely  from  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  region, 
traveling ‘‘on  the  Continent, ”  but  Portugal!  libraries  to  each  at  your  order.  Do  you  know  At  a  meeting  of  the  county  Sunday-school 
Indeed,  this  enterprising,  seafaring,  colonizing  of  any  places  where  such  schools  are  needed?”  Society,  the  missionary  reported  that  from  the 
country  of  three  hundred  years  ago  is  nearly  ‘‘Yes,  Ido.  There  are  half  a  dozen  neigh-  seventy-two  schools  connected  with  it,  over 
forgotten.  How  many  know  now  that  her  borhoods  near  T.  where  I  could  plant  Sunday-  thirteen  hundred  had  joined  the  church  since 
sailors  named  Formosa  (Beautiful)  as  they  schools  within  as  many  weeks.  ”  the  movement  originated  in  1852,  including 

found  its  lovely  shores,  or  think  to  trace  her  The  plan  was  talked  over,  arranged,  and  Mr.  two  hundred  of  the  teachers, 
hand  on  every  Continent !  R.  in  due  time  went  to  his  home  ready  and  In  1868  Mr.  R.  visited  Philadelphia  and  went 

But  the  anchor  is  being  drawn  up  and  you  willing  to  attend  to  his  part  of  the  good  work,  to  see  his  old  friend.  Going  into  his  private 
feel  like  old  residents  on  the  ship,  and  hardly  During  that  summer  six  or  eight  Sunday-  office  he  told  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  work  which 
know  whether  you  are  English  or  Americans  schools  were  established  by  him  in  places  where  had  sprung  from  that  interview  sixteen  years 
as  you  look  about  at  the  new  passengers,  there  were  none.  To  secure  the  promised  before,  and  related  the  above  incidents  among 
French,  Portuguese,  Brazilians  and  Argen-  library  he  insisted  that  the  people  of  each  others.  When  he  paused,  the  banker  looked 
tinos;  for  the  English  tongue  and  simple  neighborhood  should  contribute,  if  able,  at  up  in  his  friend’s  face,  his  own  features  aglow, 
brusque  manners  fall  in  slight  minority,  least  as  much  as  its  cost,  to  provide  question-  and  exclaimed,  ‘‘It  is  beautiful,  beautiful! 
French  clothes  which  these  wealthy  new-comers  books,  papers  and  other  helps.  No  other  work  brings  such  returns.  ”  J.  H.  E. 

love  are  well  displayed  by  their  ladies,  and  you  The  work  continued  year  after  year.  Many - - 

will  soon  be  shrugging  your  shoulders  and  faithful  workers  were  enlisted,  who  received  The  summer  prayer-meeting  is  an  interesting 
gesticulating  dramatically  unless  you  are  very  full  as  much  benefit  as  they  conferred.  The  study.  All  the  faults  and  all  the  charms  of 
unsympathetic.  Your  next  meals  amuse  yon ;  field  was  so  large  and  the  eflfort  so  suwessful  our  method  of  social. worship  there  come  to 
for  the  bill  of  fare  which  so  far  has  had  Eng-  that  a  county  Sunday-school  Society  was  view.  The  quiet  hour  of  prayer  is  refreshing; 
lish  names  and  dishes,  now  caters  to  at  least  organized  and  a  missionary  employed  to  estab-  the  scattered  company  can  keep  cool;  new 
three  sets  of  i)eople.  The  English  get  their  lish  and  supervise  schools,  aid  pastors,  and  faces  and  new  voices  add  piquancy  to  the  scene 
bacon,  their  ‘‘grilled  bones,”  and  their  cold  act  the  part  of  an  evangelist  for  the  children  and  service.  The  disputatious  man  ‘‘takes 
meat  pies,  the  Americans  have  hash  (with  a  and  youth  of  the  county,  the  churches  paying  issue”  with  the  leader;  the  harmonizer  comes 
foreign  element  of  grease  and  onions  which  his  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars.  to  the  rescue,  and  the  man  who  prays  his  opin- 

the  true  Yankee  would  not  own),  the  Portu-  The  interview  which  was  the  starting  point  ions  has  an  inning  before  the  close.  Sitting  in 
guese  have  baccalhao  and  feijao  (codfish  and  of  this  movement  took  place  in  1852.  The  one  of  these  ‘‘mid-week”  conferences  for  an 
black  beans),  and  plenty  of  mutton  stewed  full  results  of  it  cannot  be  known  in  this  hour  of  a  summer’s  eve,  one  gets  a  side  light 
with  carrots.  world.  Its  influence  is  still  felt  in  all  that  of  exceeding  value.  We  begin  to  think  of  a 

These  people  and  yon  are  to  be  two  weeks  region  and  wherever  the  children  taught  in  revolution.  The  amateur  sermonizer  is  always 
together  now,  in  summer  seas,  a  most  al  fresco  those  schools  have  spent  their  lives.  with  us  in  the  leader  of  a  prayer- meeting.  He 

life.  It  is  your  chance  to  learn  to  get  their  Mr.  R.  had  a  younger  brother  who  had  gone  is  a  good  creature,  well  disposed,  often  as  well 
thoughts  and  heart-throbs,  unless  God’s  world  to  the  gold  mines  of  Nevada,  had  accumulated  prepared  as  he  knows  how  to  be.  But  what 
is  nothing  to  you.  wealth  but  had  lost  his  Christian  faith.  A  shall  we  do  with  him? 


ITS.  few  years  after  Mr.  R.  began  this  Sunday- 
aorrow?”  school  work,  this  brother  made  him  a  visit. 
Saturday  On  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  the  brothers 
went  to  one  of  the  outlying  schools.  The 
scene  brought  so  vividly  to  memory  their  child¬ 
hood  associations  of  a  similar  kind  that  tears 
came  to  the  younger  brother’s  eyes.  That 
evening  he  told  his  brother  of  his  life  in 
Nevada  and  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  faith. 

“Frequently,”  he  said,  “the  miners  would 
come  to  my  cabin  on  Sunday  from  twenty 
miles  around,  to  read  Tom  Paine.  I  had  the 
only  Bible  in  the  region,  and  we  would  look 
up  the  passages  against  which  Paine  levelled 
his  shafts  of  coarse  wit.  I  could  not  answer 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

IF  WK  BEUEVED. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

If  we  believed,  we  shonld  arise  and  sIdr, 

DropploK  oar  burdens  at  his  piercM  feet. 

Sorrow  would  flee,  and  weariness  take  wing, 

Hard  things  grow  fair,  and  bitter  waters  sweet. 

If  we  believed,  what  room  for  fear  or  care 
Within  his  arms,  safe  sheltered  on  bis  breast? 

Peace  for  our  pain,  and  hope  for  our  despair. 

Is  what  he  meant  who  said,  “I  give  thee  rest.” 

Why  linger,  turn  away,  or  idly  grieve  ? 

Where  else  is  rest— the  soul’s  supremest  need  ? 

Grandly  he  offers :  meanly  we  receive. 

Yet  love  that  gives  us  rest  is  love,  indeed, 

—ffilver  ("rmn. 

AS  HAPPY  AS  A  BOY. 

Longfellow,  in  one  of  his  charming  letters, 
says:  “To  those  who  ask  ‘how  I  can  write  so 
many  things  that  sonnd  as  if  I  were  happy  as 
a  boy,  ’  please  say  that  there  is  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  a  pear-tree  planted  by  Governor 
Endicott  two  hnndred  years  ago,  and  it  still 
bears  frnit  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  yonng  tree  in  flavor.  I  suppose  the  tree 
makes  new  wood  every  year,  so  that  some  parts 
of  it  are  always  yonng.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
way  with  some  men  when  they  grow  old;  I 
hope  it  is  so  with  me.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  boys  and  girls  take  so  much  interest  in 
poetry.  That  is  a  good  thing ;  for  poetry  is  the 
flower  and  perfume  of  thought,  and  a  perpetual 
delight,  clothing  the  commonplace  of  life  with 
‘golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.’  Give  them 
all  my  sympathy  and  good  wishes.  ’’ 


THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  BE  EDUCATED. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

S.  Gardner  Talcott. 

It  was  a  dull  grey  day  in  November.  Philip 
Bereshcoff,  the  little  shepherd  boy,  closed  his 
father’s  door  behind  him  and  walked  unnoticed 
through  the  quiet  little  village,  where  he  had 
passed  the  first  years  of  his  life.  He  was  start¬ 
ing  out  alone  to  cross  the  Balkans  and  find  his 
way  to  the  great  city,  Constantinople. 

He  was  only  twelve  years  old;  but  he  had 
had  no  childhood.  His  companions  having 
been  his  father  and  the  men  who  lounged 
about  the  little  hut  where  they  lived,  it  was 
hardly  strange  that  Philip’s  mind  and  heart 
had  early  lost  all  that  was  blithe  and  boyish. 

Philip  had  heard  an  old  shepherd  tell  of  the 
busy,  active  world  which  lay  far  beyond  the 
village  of  Gabrova,  of  the  college  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorns,  where  men  and  women  were 
opening  the  doors  of  knowledge  and  culture  to 
boys  like  himself.  He  longed  to  leave  off  tend¬ 
ing  his  father's  flocks  and  herds  and  go  in 
search  of  these  things  which  perhaps  would 
enable  him  in  after  years  to  be  a  man  amongst 
men  in  the  great  world. 

His  father,  poor,  lazy  and  without  ambition, 
bad  no  means  of  assistance  nor  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  offer  him,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Philip  started  off  on  foot,  with  no  better  gar¬ 
ment  than  a  rough  sheepskin  blanket  wrapped 
about  him,  to  cover  his  ragged  clothing,  and 
on  his  head  only  a  woolly  shepherd’s  cap. 

There  was  a  long  stretch  of  dusty  road  before 
the  gradual  ascent  of  Shipka  Pass  began,  so 
it  was  nearly  nightfall  when  Philip,  finding 
himself  somewhat  above  the  little  village  turned 
to  look  back  at  his  home. 

The  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  chimney 
coming  out  so  round  and  clear  at  first,  curled 
up  toward  the  sky  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
fleecy  grey  clouds  which  seemed  to  come  down 
half  way  to  meet  them.  The  russet  hillsides 
sloping  up  on  every  side,  brought  back  only 
the  memory  of  long  monotonous  days  passed  in 
oaring  for  the  flocks,  and  a  cheerless  home¬ 
coming  at  night ;  for  Stephen  Bereshcoff  was  ~ 
unloving  father,  and  Philip’s'mother^was  dead. 


Turning  away  as  the  last  rays  of  light  faded 
out  of  the  western  sky,  Philip  walked  on  some 
distance  to'a  sheltered  spot  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where, Rafter," gathering  a  pile  of  dry 
crisp  leaves'and  breaking'down  a  few  branches 


THE  TOl'NO  TRAVELEIl. 


from  the  low  straggling  pines  to  cover  them, 
he  nestled  down  in  his  fragrant  bed  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  beautiful ;  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  flooded  with  sun¬ 
shine.  The  sky  was  blue  and  clear,  with  here 
and  there  a  massive,  round  white  cloud  which 
Philip  thought  might  look  like  the  great  domes 
of  the  mosques,  that  he  had  heard  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  city  toward  which  his  face 
was  turned. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  little  man?’’ 

Philip  turned,  and  his  eyes  met  the  kind 
smiling  face  of  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had 
reined  up  his  horse  close  beside  him. 

“To  Constantinople,”  and  the  dark  deter¬ 
mined  eyes  glowed  before  the  surprised  gaze  of 
the  stranger. 

“To  Constantinople?  And  how  are  you 
going  to  get  there?” 

‘  ‘  I  am  going  to  walk.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  a  long  way,  my  boy, ’ ’  said  the 
stranger,  thoughtfully.  “Climb  up  here  on  to 
the  saddle  in  front  of  me;  I  am  going  over 
the  Pass,  and  will  carry  you  down  into  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.” 

When  the  rider  left  Philip  on  the  broad 
smooth  road  that  stretched  out  over  the  plain, 
he  bade  him  God  speed,  and  dropped  into  his 
hand  a  few  piastres,  telling  him  that  he  would 
find  more  than  one  friend  between  the  Balkans 
and  Constantinople,  who  would  carry  him  a 
few  miles  and  so  shorten  his  long  weary 
journey. 

Some  days  later  found  Philip  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  low  back  bnilding  of  the  college, 
waiting  to  be  admitted. 

The  face  that  met  his  as  the  door  opened 
wore  first  a  startled  and  then  an  amused  ex¬ 
pression,  and  Grecor  smiled,  as  he  saw  the 
little  bundle  of  sheepskin  before  him,  with  the 
dark  searching  eyes  peering  out  from  under 
the  shaggy  cap. 

“What  do  yon  want  here?”  said  the  fat, 
sleek,  well-fed  Greek  servant. 

“I  want  to  see  Dr.  Reed.  ” 

“He’d  think  it  was  a  sheep  walking  abont  on 
two  legs,  if  he  did  see  you,  ’  ’  sneered  the  ser¬ 
vant.  “Away!  be-gone!  Dr.  Reed  has  no 
time  to  give  to  yon,  ’  ’  and  shntting  the  door, 
Grecor  went  back,  leaving  Philip  standing 
alone  outside. 

He  did  not  go  away,  nor  stir,  but  presently 
knocked  again. 

Grecor  only  laughed  when  he  saw  him  the 


second  time,  and  tanntedi^him  for  being  so 
poorly  clad,  saying  that  they  had  no  room  for 
sheep  inside,  he  mnst  find  a  place  in  some  .shed. 

^  .Philip  sat  down  on  the  broad  flat  stone  at  the 
door,  wondering  if  there  were  no  one  who 
would  befriend  him,  or  even  hear  his  story. 

The  door]  behind  him  opened,  bnt  thinking 
it  was  only  Grecor  coming  to  see  if  he  had 
gone,  he  did  not  turn  nor  look  up. 

“There’s  the  boy;  that  bundle  of  sheep’s 
wool,  he  say  he  wants  to  see  yon,  effendi,  ’  ’ 
and  Grecor  stood  back  smiling  derisively, 
leaving  Philip  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Reed. 

“What  do  yon  want  here,  my  boy?” 

“I  want  to  go  to  the  college;”  and  the  un¬ 
flinching  look  in  the  dark  serious  eyes  made 
Dr.  Reed  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

“We  have  no  place  for  children  like  you. 
Yon  may  stay  abont  the  jdace,  though,  until 
morning  and  then  yon  had  better  go  somewhere 
else;”  and  tnrning  away  Dr.  Reed  went  into 
the  honse.  But  many  times  during  the  even¬ 
ing  the  thin  sallow  face  came  back  to  him,  and 
the  look  of  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
filled  the  dark  steadfast  eyes,  troubled  him,  so 
that  once  or  twice  he  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  ont  to  see  if  the  boy  were  anywhere  in 
sight. 

It  was  nearly  nightfall  when  the  door  closed 
behind  Dr.  Reed,  and  left  Philip  alone  out¬ 
side.  He  sat  quite  motionless  on  the  broad 
stone  step  at  the  door  until  it  grew  dark,  then 
slipping  down  from  his  cold  seat,  and  search 
ing  about  for  a  sheltered  place  in  which  to 
sleep,  he  stumbled  over  something,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  down,  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  long 
low  box  that  had  been  left  outside,  under  the 
east  wing  of  the  college. 

It  was  nearly  filled  with  sawdust  and  push¬ 
ing  it  away  somewhqt  with  his  hands,  he  made 
a  soft  warm  place  for  himself,  better,  he 
thought  than  to  lie  on  the  cold  bare  ground; 
and  wrapped  in  his  heavy  sheepskin  blanket 
he  soon  fell  asleep. 

Fifteen  years  later  as  Dr.  Reed  sat  looking 
at  Philip  Bereshcoff’s  handsome  intelligent 
face,  it  was  hard  to  recall  the  little  boy  with 
the  sallow  pinched  features,  clothed  in  sheep¬ 
skin  from  head  to  foot,  whom  he  had  turned 
away  from  the  door  that  chill  November  night. 
The  searching  dark  eyes  and  firmly  pressed  lips 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  boy;  and  he 
wondered  now,  as  he  had  many  times  in  these 
intervening  years,  that  he  had  not  at  once  dis¬ 
cerned  the  sterling  traits  and  great  promise 
that  lay  beneath  that  rough  exterior. 

Diligent,  unwavering  application  to  bis 
studies,  and  an  interest  in  the  deep  subjects 
of  life,  more  suited  to  a  man’s  than  a  boy’s 
mind,  had  from  the  first,  kept  Philip  some¬ 
what  apart  from  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  and 
had  in  the  end,  won  for  him  a  name  not  only 
in  the  college,  but  in  the  world. 

The  sweet  quiet  influences  which  always 
surrounded  him  in  Dr.  Reed’s  home,  had 
brought  out  all  that  was  gentle  and  refined  in 
his  nature,  and  given  him  more  happiness  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of  finding. 

Some  people  wondered  that  he  never  spoke 
of  his  old  father,  in  the  far-off  village  on  the 
other  side  of  Shipka  Pass ;  bnt  one  could  hardly 
see  him  without  realizing  that  there  had  been 
something  in  bis  childhood  very  sad  and}  bit¬ 
ter,  and  that  he  bad  passed  out  of  that  life, 
never  to  return  to  it. 


THE  REAL.  TEST. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  along  like  a  song. 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  wrong. 

For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years. 

And  the  smile  which  is  worth  the  praise  of  the  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  comes  through  tears.-  Atwn. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  BEE. 

A  spider  sat  watching  in  a  dark  window  frame, 
Behind  a  close  curtain  a  stray  fly  to  claim ; 

Her  tent  was'quite  cozy  and  quite  well, concealed. 
With  intent^no  doubt  her  purjiose  to  shield. 

She  Waited  and  watched  with  patience  and  care. 
Hoping  some  fly  or  some  bug  she  might  snare, 

When  with  a  loud  buzz  a  'one  bumble  bee 
Came  bunting  the  pane  he  faile<l  to  see. 

He  buzzed  and  buzzed  and  bumped  his  head, 

Till  caught  in  the  net  the  spider  hml  spread. 

And  then  a  fierce  struggle  for  life  began. 

Strength  against  skill,  force  against  plan. 

The  fight  that  ensued  was  a  sight  to  see 

Skill  with  the  spider,  strength  with  the  bee,  , 

His  feet  in  a  tangle  and  he  in  a  rage. 

The  spider  alert  but  calm  as  a  sage. 

The  bee  tore  the  web  but  tore  it  in  vain, 

The  spider  wrought  deftly  her  hold  to  maintain ; 

She  spun  with  due  care  and  her  cordage  applied. 

Till  the  l)ee  was  entangled  on  every  side. 

And  later  I  saw  as  I  looked  at  this  web 
T  he  1)ee  was  a  sheli  and  the  spider  well  fed ; 

If  you  would  improve  by  this  story  from  me. 

Then  note  well  the  spider  and  note  weli  the  bee. 

Conductor  Observation  Car: 

I  have  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  my  having  a  seat  in  your  Observation  Car 
on  account  of  my  age,  though  on  the  principal 
of  once  a  man  and  twice  a  child,  as  I  am  only 
eighty  three  and  have  much  time  for  observa¬ 
tion,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  seat  among 
the  young  people.  And  I  venture  to  send  the 
above  report  of  what  I  saw. 

Samcbu  Hockwei.i.. 

Lawkencevili.e,  Pa.,  Aug.  sa,  1«9». 

THE  PIGEON  TH.VT  EO.ST  HIS  WIFE. 

A  brown  pigeon  thought  he  would  like  to  go 
to  housekeeping.  He  had  always  built  his  nest 
np  in  the  bird-house,  and  this  time  he  wanted 
to  build  it  in  the  cow-stable,  but  he  could  not 
find  any  place  there,  so  he  went  np  in  the  hay 
loft  on  the  floor.  He  had  quite  a  time  to  get 
his  wife  to  come  down  to  the  stable.  He 
talked  to  her  for  two  or  three  days.  They 
built  a  nest  up  in  the  hay  and  laid  two  eggs 
and  went  to  sitting.  Then  a  stray  cat  came 
along  and  ate  the  wife  up  and  spoiled  the  nest. 

The  pigeon  did  not  have  any  w'ife  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  he  got  another  wife.  The  next 
thing  was  to  find  a  place  to  build  a  nest ;  so  he 
brought  his  wife  down  into  the  stable  to  look 
for  one.  They  hunted  for  quite  a  while,  but 
could  not  find  any  place,  so  papa  put  up  a  box 
for  them  to  build  their  nest  in.  The  box  was 
np  so  close  to  the  ceiling  that  they  could 
hardly  get  in. 

One  morning  when  papa  was  milking,  the 
father  pigeon  came  down  and  stood  on  the 
barrel  and  talked  to  papa  and  then  flew  up  to 
the  nest,  then  down  again  and  talked  some 
more  to  papa.  He  seemed  to  be  telling  him 
that  it  was  too  tight  np  there  and  he  wanted 
papa  to  fix  it  so  they  could  get  in. 

When  papa  sawed  a  piece  of  the  box  out  so 
the  pigeons  could  get  in,  he  took  his  wife  up 
into  the  box  and  they  built  a  nest  in  it  and 
laid  two  eggs.  The  father  pigeon  sits  on  the 
nest  till  the  mother  pigeon  gets  some  food  for 
herself,  then  the  mother  pigeon  sits  on  the 
nest  till  the  father  gets  some  food  for  himself. 
And  now  there  are  two  little  pigeons  in  the 
nest  and  they  are  growing  bigger  very  fast. 
We  have  moved  into  another  house  and  left  the 
pigeons  there. 

Ethel  Witheuow  Hill,  age,  eight  years. 

Lexington,  Nemkaska. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OUR  PASSENGERS. 

Extremes  meet  in  the  reports  from  our  passen¬ 
gers  this  week.  A  little  girl  from  the  far 
Western  plains  of  Nebraska,  and  an  old  trav¬ 
eler  from  Northern  Pennsylvania  describe  what 
they  have  recently  observed  in  the  insect  and 
bird  world.  We  welcome  them  both,  for  there 
is  room  for^all  ages  in^onr]  car,  and  there  are 


interesting  things  to  observe  everywhere  which 
we  all  want  to  hear  about. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  the  habit  of  noting 
observations  and  sending  them  to  the  Con¬ 
ductor  is  growing  among  the  passengers.  We 
hope  that  many  are  already  watching,  note 
book  in  hand,  for  the  Southern  flight  of  the 
birds  which  is  just  beginning,  and  that 
keen  eyes  will  discover  strangers  from  the  far 
North  among  our  more  familiar  birds  in  field, 
forest  and  swamp. 

Some  birds,  however,  make  very  few  stops 
in  their  flight,  passing  rapidly  at  a  great 
height,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  miles  above 
the  earth’s  surface.  They  can  only  be  observed 
at  night  through  a  telescope,  which  should  be 
focused  on  the  moon,  so  that  the^irds  can  be 
seen  passing  across  its  bright  surface.  At 
Tenafly,  N.  J. ,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1897, 
Mr.  Frank  Chapman  and  a  friend  using  a  six 
and  one-half  inch  equatorial  glass,  saw  2(52 
birds  cross  the  moon’s  disc  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  11. 

A  two  inch  hand  glass  may  be  used  for  these 
observations,  when  it  is  not  easy  to  have 
access  to  one  of  higher  power.  If  the  exact 
length  of  time  which  it  takes  the  bird  to  cross 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  noted,  the  distance 
from  the  eye  can  be  calculated.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  point  to  mark  is  the  number  of  birds 
that  pass  within  a  given  time. 

Many  of  us  when  out  walking  on  an  early 
fall  day  have  caught  sight  of  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  passing  in  a  silent  and  orderly  flight, 
following  their  leader  in  a  line  or  a  triangle 
in  which  each  has  its  proper  place.  We  have 
also  been  attracted  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
wild  ducks  as  they  pass  far  overhead.  This 
year  let  us  set  down  the  date,  and  if  possible 
the  number  of  birds  and  the  form  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  fly.  Conduc  tor. 

A  SUM.\IIiR'S  TALE." 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  morning  after  the  sail  Elizabeth  did 
sleep  too  late  to  see  her  aunt  off.  She  woke 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  refreshment,  of  youth, 
of  subtle,  sweet  expectancy. 

“To-morrow,  this  is  to-morrow.’’  She  said 
it  over  and  over  as  she  dressed  and  ate  her 
dainty  breakfast;  dainty  in  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  for  in  fact  she  had  risen  as 
fresh  as  a  morning  glory.  It  was  true  that  he 
whose  coming  she  waited  was  unlike  any  of 
the  heroic  wooers  of  her  girlish  dreams.  He 
had  fought  no  battles,  sacrificed  no  fortune, 
discovered  no  star,  made  no  poem  or  picture, 
righted  no  wrong.  It  was  just  Jack  that  was 
coming.  Jack,  her  old  true  friend,  her  new 
true  lover. 

She  sat  waiting  among  the  vines  on  the 
piazza,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head, 
her  eyes  dreamily  fixed  upon  the  lawn  he 
would  presently  cross ;  dreamily  she  listened  to 
the  blithe  notes  of  the  robins,  the  liquid  song 
of  a  thrush,  the  whirr  of  bee  or  humming-bird 
after  honey  in  the  trumpet- creepers,  and  to  the 
hall  clock  ticking,  ticking  towards  the  hour  of 
trysting. 

“A  letter  if  you  please.  Miss  Elizabeth,’’ 
said  Sarah. 

‘  ‘  From  papa,  ’  ’  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  But 
no,  whose  was  that  crabbed  hand?  She  re¬ 
membered,  it  was  old  Jane’s.  She  tore  open 
the  envelope  with  trembling  fingers,  and  read: 

Dear  Miss  Be.ssie:  Yon  stayed  home  to  be 
near  your  dear  papa,  and  he  is  sick  and  needs 
you.  I  hear  this  from  Clark  and  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  tell  you.  Your  devoted 

Jane  Brown. 

It  was  the  first  time  Bessie  had  ever  been 
obliged  to  take  an  important  step  alone,  but 
she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She  told  Sarah 
♦Copyright,  180P  By  Mart  Briobt  Bruce. 


she  must  take  the  first  train  for  New  York  and 
asked  her  to  order  the  depot-wagon  and  to  help 
her  pack  a  small  trunk.  She  hurriedly  wrote 
to  her  aunt : 

Deare.st  Auntie  :  Jane  Brown’s  letter  will 
tell  you  why  I  run  away.  Do  not  expect  me 
back  till  Saturday  when  I  shall  surely  bring 
papa,  unless  he  is  too  ill.  If  he  is,  I  will  tele¬ 
graph.  With  twenty  kisses  for  good-bye,  dear 
auntie.  Your  loving  Bessie. 

Not  for  one  instant  in  all  her  preparations 
did  she  forget  Jack.  Oh,  if  only  he  would 
come  before  she  must  start !  Delay  even  for  an 
hour,  she  dared  not.  More  than  once  during 
the  ten  years  of  their  friendship  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  as  ‘  ‘  Dear  Jack,  ’  ’  and  signed  herself 
“your  little  friend  Bessie,’’  and  later,  “your 
friend  Bessie,  ’’  or  even  “affectionately  Bessie,  ’’ 
just  as  she  would  have  written  it  to  Lena. 
But  now  all  was  changed.  To-day  she  could 
not  write  “Dear  Jack.  ’’  All  she  could  do  was 
to  write  on  her  card,  “I  have  just  heard  that 
papa  is  ill  and  I  must  fly  to  him.  I  am  sorry 
I  said  ‘perhaps,’  everyone  knew  I  didn’t  mean 
it.  Au  revoir.  B.  R. ’’  This  she  charged  the 
waitress  to  give  to  Mr.  Vernon  when  he  called. 
She  could  do  no  more. 

As  she  was  about  to  start  the  DuBoises, 
whose  existence  she  had  forgotten,  came  hurry¬ 
ing  to  the  door.  Their  air  of  gaiety  and  their 
gala-day  suits  gave  Bessie  an  added  sense  of 
aloneness  in  her  trouble.  Lena  was  sympa¬ 
thetic,  but  Frank  could  ill  conceal  his  delight. 
“He’s  got  left,  and  I’m  in  it.’’  This  mental 
ejaculation  expressed  his  ardor  and  triumph. 
It  was  quickly  decided  that  they  would  go  by 
the  early  train  with  Bessie,  and  they  were 
driven  on  a  gallop  to  the  station.  To  avoid 
Frank’s  blissful  gaze  as  he  leaned  forward, 
holding  her  parasol,  Bessie  kept  her  eyes  on 
her  lap,  and  so  failed  to  see  Jack  Vernon  near 
his  own  gate.  Lena  saw  him  and  bowed,  but 
for  Frank’s  sake — perhaps  for  her  own— said 
nothing. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Elizabeth  arrived 
in  a  cab  at  her  father’s  door.  The  house  looked 
deserted,  and  the  street  under  the  glare  of  the 
mid-day  sun  seemed  as  uninhabited  as  a  desert. 
Most  of  the  neighboring  doors  were  boarded  up 
and  grass  grew  rank  in  the  areas.  Her  head 
ached  and  her  heart  throbbed  as  she  stood  on 
the  steps  and  rang  again  and  again  to  no  avail. 
A  gaunt  cat  with  a  shred  of  faded  ribbon  round 
its  neck,  a  pathetic  token  of  better  days,  came 
and  looked  up  at  her  with  hungry  eyes,  and 
mewed.  Bessie  felt  that  she  and  the  cat  were 
outcasts  together. 

A  slip-shod  care-taker  appeared  at  the  gate 
of  the  next  house  and  said,  “You  better  ring 
at  the  ary  door,  lady.  If  there  ain’t  that  ever- 
lastin’  cat  again!  Scat!’’ 

Just  then  the  basement  door  opened  and 
Clark  in  his  shirt-sleeves  stuck  his  head  out. 

‘  ‘  Some  mistake,  ’  ’  he  shouted  to  the  cabman, 
“no  cab  ordered,  family  out  of  town.’’ 

Clark’s  voice,  always  so  well  modulated  for 
his  employers’  ears,  now  so  gruff  and  husky 
with  sleep,  added  to  Bessie’s  feeling  of  be¬ 
wilderment.  She  hardly  dared  speak,  yet 
dreaded  being  again  shut  out  into  the  great 
hot  world. 

‘  ‘  Clark,  ’  ’  she  called  over  the  railing,  ‘  ‘  come 
quick  and  let  me  in.  ’’ 

Before  she  had  done  speaking,  Clark  vanished 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  and  in  a  moment  more 
threw  open  the  hall  and  the  vestinble  doors, 
at  the  same  time  struggling  into  his  coat,  and 
pouring  forth  a  volley  of  apologies  for  having 
‘  ‘  dropped  off  for  a  moment.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Mr.  Richmond  said  nothing  about  expect¬ 
ing  you.  Miss,’’  he  said  when  her  trunk  had 
followed  her  into  the  house,  and  the  glare  was 
excluded. 

“1  didn’t  think  of  coming  till  this  morning, 
and  I  forgot  to  telegraph  to  have  the  carriage 
meet  me.  Where  is  papa,  Clark?  Is  he  ill?’’ 
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“Mr.  Richmond  is  down  town,  Miss,  which 
is  imprudent,  as  of  late  he  has  in  a  measure 
succamed  to  the  weather.  ’  ’ 

Bessie  was  used  to  Clark’s  fine  language,  and 
she  was  grateful  for  the  sympathy  that  gleamed 
in  his  kindly  black  face.  “And  now.  Miss 
Elizabeth,  ’  ’  he  said,  “  I  will  serve  your  lunch.  ’  ’ 
“Why  are  yon  alone,  Clark?  Have  the  girls 
gone?’’ 

“Yes,  Miss,  yes,  they  have, ’’he  admitted, 
as  though  the  fact  were  new  to  him.  “Of 
course  there  has  been  next  to  nothing  to  do, 
not  that  I  have  ever  let  Mr.  Richmond  suffer, 

I  assure  you.  Miss.  As  to  the  carriage ;  what 
was  the  use  of  keeping  the  pair  to  eat  their 
heads  off  and  they  never  taken  out  of  the 
stalls:’’ 

“And  has  papa  sold  the  horses  and  dismissed 
the  maids?  Tell  me  plainly,  Clark,  what  is 
wrong.  ’  ’ 

“The  wrong.  Miss,  is  in  the  times,’’  said 
Clark.  “They  have  told  on  Mr.  Richmond’s 
health  and  on  his  sleep.  I  can’t  sleep  nights 
when  the  poor  gentleman  is  waking— the  cause 
of  your  ringing  twice.’’  Poor  Clark  could  not 
recover  from  that  wound  to  his  professional 
pride. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  had  been  sent  for  sooner,’’ 
said  Bessie.  “I  think  I  will  have  my  lunch 
up  in  my  own  room,  it  seems  so  strange  down 
here.  But  first,  Clark,  please  bring  in  that 
poor  cat.  How  could  anyone  pet  her  and  then 
leave  her  so.’’  She  thought  bitterly,  “It  is 
the  way  we  left  papa.  ’  ’ 

Clark  followed  her  up- stairs  to  open  the 
windows.  She  stepped  into  her  father’s  room, 
but  recoiled  at  sight  of  the  revolver  that  always 
lay  on  the  mantel. 

“It  is  not  loaded.’’  said  Clark,  reassuringly. 

‘  ‘  I  make  sure  of  that  twice  a  day.  ’  ’ 

“Why?”  demanded  Bessie,  confronting  him 
with  startled  eyes. 

‘  ‘  Because — because,  ’  ’  said  Clark,  ‘  ‘  being  up 
as  I  am  nights  I  might  easy  be  mistskken  for  a 
burglar,  don’t  yon  see.  Miss?” 

“I  think  I  will  go  down  stairs,”  said  Bessie 
faintly,  “it  seems  lonely  up  here.” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  best,”  said  Clark,  pitying 
her  from  his  heart,  “to  get  a  young  woman  I 
know,  in  to  stay?  The  fact  is.  Miss  Elizabeth, 
that  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  I  have  been  getting 
married  to  a  very  respectable  young  person.  ” 
“Why  Clark!”  said  Bessie,  surprised  that 
she  could  smile.  “The  idea  of  your  being 
married !  Bring  your  wife  by  all  means.  ’  ’ 
“There  is  nothing  for  her  to  do  here,”  said 
Clark,  “but  she  could  be  some  company  in  the 
house.  Miss,  and  I  needn’t  pay  her  board  any¬ 
where  if  she  was  allowed  to  stay  here.  ” 

Bessie  did  not  suspect  that  the  young  woman 
was  in  an  excellent  situation.  The  suddenly 
mendacious  Clark  lost  no  time  in  ringing  in  a 
messenger  boy  and  sending  for  his  wife. 
Bessie  had  scarcely  finished  her  lunch  when 
the  obedient  Rhoda  appeared,  and  cheered  her 
with  her  chirpy  talk. 

Clark  imparted  the  fact  that  Mr.  Richmond 
was  taking  strong  coffee  in  the  morning,  and 
strong  tea  at  night,  and  pretending  to  dine 
down  town.  Bessie  planned  a  little  dinner  for 
him  to  suit  the  weather ;  a  broiled  chicken, 
rice  croquettes,  salad  and  ices. 

“You  may  get  a  few  roses  for  the  table,” 
she  said,  handing  Clark  money  for  them.  He 
would  not  for  the  world  have  told  her  that 
there  were  no  open  accounts  now,  and  that  her 
dainty  fare  would  be  paid  for  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

With  Rhode’s  help  Bessie  went  to  work  to 
give  the  house  a  more  habitable  air,  removing 
some  of  the  covers  and  breaking  up  the  funereal 
order  of  things.  In  the  afternoon  she  wrote 
her  aunt : 

“Dearest  Auntie:  Papa  is  not  well,  though 
not  really  ill,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring 


him  back  with  me.  But  I  shall  not  leave  him 
alone  <ujain  till  mamma  comes  home.”  Each  of 
these  words  was  underlined  three  times. 

“I  did  not  make  my  perilous  journey  alone, 
at  least  only  from  Riverdale  as  Lena  will  tell 
you.  I  never  had  such  a  time  as  getting  my 
cab,  my  wits  tottered  in  deciding  which  of 
forty  to  take.  The  house  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  asleep  a  hundred  years,  and  Clark  looked 
like  a  black  ghost,  his  eyes  as  big  as  moons. 
He  has  been  getting  married  for  the  sake  of 
something  to  do ;  I  am  very  glad  that  I  came. 
Be  sure  you  miss  Your  little  Bessie.” 

“Yes,”  she  repeated  to  herself,  “lam  glad 
I  came.  If  I  had  known  papa  wasn’t  sick  abed 
I  could  have  waited  for  Jack.  But  as  I  couldn’t 
know,  I  couldn’t  wait.  I  am  glad  I  came.” 
But  while  this  was  true,  the  young  face  wore 
an  expression  the  reverse  of  gladness. 

(To  Ite  continued.) 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  SKUTKMBEK  10. 

ENCOURAGING  THE  BUILDERS. 

Introductory  Study. 

As  we  saw  last  Sunday,  the  people  of  the 
land,  having  become  hostile  on  being  forbidden 
to  participate  in  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
made  such  representations  against  the  Jews 
at  the  Persian  court  as  caused  the  work  to  be 
stopped  (Ezra  iv.  6-24).  All  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (to  519  B.C),  of 
Cambyses  (Ahasuerus,  verse  6;  519-522  B.C. ), 
and  the  pseudo  Smerdis,  who  reigned  only 
seven  months  (called  Artaxerxes,  verse  7),  the 
work  ceased.  With  the  accession  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (522  B.C.)  better  days  had  dawned. 
Darius  had  resumed  the  policy  of  Cyrus;  he 
would  look  with  favor  on  anything  which 
would  strengthen  and  invigorate  his  Pales¬ 
tinian  border,  and  after  looking  into  the  matter 
and  finding  what  the  decree  of  Cyrus  had 
ordained  (Ezra  vi.  1-12),  far  from  interposing 
any  obstacle  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he 
actively  furthered  it. 

But  the  people  had  lost  heart.  Their  zeal 
had  cooled  (Haggai  i.  2)  and  their  energies 
were  turned  into  another  channel  (vs.  4). 
They  were  busy  in  making  money,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  comfort;  they  had  no 
longer  any  mind  to  the  work  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  juncture  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah,  who  like  all  the  Lord’s  true  prophets 
were  quick  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
vigorously  addressed  themselves  to  arouse  the 
people  to  action.  They  saw  that  the  time  for 
building  the  Temple  had  come,  and  they  deter- 
minately  stood  out  against  those  who  weakly 
insisted  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Both 
by  warning  and  encouragement  they  sought  to 
renew  in  the  popular  heart  the  sense  of  their 
duty  and  of  God’s  providential  watch  over 
their  actions.  There  had  been  famine  (Haggai 
i.  6,  9-11,  ii.  15-19),  but  far  from  that  being 
an  excuse  for  indolence,  the  only  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  times  was  in  action  (i.  7,  8).  They  were  to 
encourage  themselves  by  the  confidence  that 
now,  at  last,  the  work  might  speedily  be  done. 
That  very  man,  Zerubbabel,  who  had  laid  the 
corner- stone  of  the  Temple,  should  see  the 
cap  stone  laid  (Zech.  iv.  7,  9,  10).  All  opposi¬ 
tion  should  vanish  before  him  (Haggai  ii.  21- 
23),  and  he  should  carry  on  the  work  to 
completion. 

At  the  time  when  Haggai  uttered  his 
prophecy  he  may  have  been  a  very  old  man. 
There  is  some  indication  in  ii.  3  of  his  prophecy 
that  he  had  seen  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  in 
which  case  he  could  hardly  have  been  less 
than  eighty  years  old.  There  are  many  tradi¬ 
tions,  manifestly  untrustworthy,  about  Haggai, 
but  we  know  nothing  certain  about  him,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  prophesied  at  this  time  (Ezra  v. 
1 ),  and  by  his  prophecies  was  instrumental  in 
the  completion  of  the  Temple.  Many  scholars 


conjecture  that  he  wrote  the  memoirs  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book,  Ezra-Nehes 
miah,  took  the  materials  for  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  Book  of  Haggai,  though  it  contains  only 
two  chapters,  is  made  up  of  four  prophecies, 
all  of  w’hich  were  uttered  within  a  few  months, 
and  probably  were  shortly  afterward  committed 
to  writing,  one  brief  historic  note  being  added. 
The  first  prophecy  (i.  1-11),  which  appears  to 
have  been  uttered  after  the  harvest  season  of 
522  B.C.,  is  a  rebuke  for  the  people’s  delay 
in  building,  and  an  exposure  of  the  triviality 
of  their  excuses,  strengthened  both  by  warning 
and  encouragement.  Then  comes  the  historic 
note  (12-15),  telling  the  effect  of  this  prophecy. 
The  second  prophecy,  our  lesson  for  to-day, 
followed  almost  immediately.  Two  months 
and  three  days  later  comes  the  third  prophecy, 
which  brings  out  the  moral  principle  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  on  the  same  day  a  fourth 
prophecy  was  uttered,  which  is  a  repetition 
and  (though  in  briefer  terms)  an  enlargement 
of  the  second  prophecy — that  of  to-day’s  lesson. 

The  style  of  Haggai  is  simple  and  forcible, 
and  though  it  has  little  of  the  elevation  which 
characterized  the  earlier  prophets,  it  has  a 
large  dignity  which  makes  it  very  impressive. 


THE  LESSON. 

Haggai  ii.  1-9. 

Golden  Text. — Be  strong,  all  ye  people  of 
the  land,  saith  Jehovah,  and  work,  for  I  am 
with  you. — Hag.  ii.  4. 

The  first  prophecy  (chapter  i.  1-11)  had  been 
one  chiefly  of  rebuke  and  earnest  call  to  duty; 
the  call  has  now  been  obeyed  for  a  month,  and 
the  people  are  beginning  again  to  lose  interest 
in  the  work.  The  faithful  prophet  comes  to 
inspire  them  with  new  courage. 

Verse  1.  Perhaps  the  discouragement  of  the 
people  was  all  the  deeper  on  this  last  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (if,  indeed,  the  festi¬ 
val  was  in  the  people’s  mind  at  this  time; 
compare  Ezra  i.  4)  from  the  depressing  con¬ 
trast  which  a  festival  season  always  brings  to 
those  in  trouble.  The  harvest  had  been  bad 
(Hag.  i.  6,  11,)  and  whether  or  not  the  Feast 
was  in  mind,  this  me  and  twentieth  of  the  seventh 
month  (about  October  1)  was  a  time  when  all 
would  be  feeling  the  pressure  of  this  fact. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  word 
of  Jehovah  came  to  the  people  hy  Haggai,  the 
projdiet. 

Verse  2.  The  prophecy  was  particularly 
addressed  to  the  governor,  the  high  priest,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  jieople  (compare  Isa.  xi.  11, 
16;  Jer.  xxiii.  3;  Joel  ii.  82,  etc.).  The  very 
word  remnant  must  have  had  an  encouraging 
sound,  from  its  prophetic  associations. 

Verse  3.  There  is  cheer,  not  discourage¬ 
ment,  in  this  reference  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  Temple.  Does  this  hottse.  (observe  that 
it  is  identified  with  that  of  Solomon)  now 
seem  in  your  eyes  as  nothing*  So  was  it  with 
the  nation  once,  yet  how  great  it  afterward 
became.  The  former  magnificence  is  itself  a 
guarantee  of  future  glory.  The  Holy  of  Holies 
had  been  overlaid  with  gold  to  the  value  of  600 
talents ;  the  very  nails  had  been  gold  of  fifty 
shekels  each.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Temple  which  later  was  built  on  this  same 
foundation  (by  Herod),  was  even  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  Solomon’s.  And  there  was  some 
greater  thing  even  than  that  in  store  in  the 
latter  glory  of  this  house  (verse  9). 

Ver.se  4.  There  is  something  very  sublime 
in  the  repetitions  of  this  verse.  Be  strong,  he 
strong,  be  strong!  This  is  very  characteristic  of 
Haggai.  As  before,  in  rousing  the  people  from 
sloth  and  inaction  he  had  reiterated.  Consider 
your  ways!  Consider,  consider!  (i.  5,  7)  so  now 
he  reiterates  encouragement.  Be  strong  and  work 
(compare  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20).  And  the  reason 
for  encouragement  is  at  hand,  [For  /  am  with 
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you,  $aith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  The  presence  of 
God  makes  all  true  work  efficient. 

Verse  5.  The  special  reference  is  to  Exodns 
XX.  22-24,  bnt  the  thought  is  of  the  ancient 
covenant  as  a  whole ;  it  is  recalled  to  their 
mind  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  prom¬ 
ises.  As  Jehovah  brought  them  out  of  Egypt 
and  established  them  in  the  Promised  Land 
(Psa.  cv.,  cvi. ),  and  his  Spirit  abode  among 
them,  so  now  it  would  still  abide;  they  were 
not  to  fear  (compare  Isa.  Ixiii.  1;  Zech.  iv.  6). 

Verse  6.  Observe  the  repetition  of  the 
words,  Jehovah  of  hosts  (armies),  in  this  and 
the  three  following  verses,  and  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  prophecy  (verses  21-23).  It  gives  a  grand 
impressiveness  to  the  entire  utterance.  The 
same  title  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Zecha- 
riah  and  Malachi,  and  its  use  at  this  period  of 
Israel’s  career  is  very  significant.  It  awakens 
confidence  by  reminding  them  in  Whom  is 
their  strength,  and  thus  counteracts  that 
tendency  to  dogged  snllenness  into  which  a 
depressed  people  are  apt  to  sink.  This  verse 
and  the  next  seem  in  the  Authorized  Version 
to  point  very  directly  to  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  Messiah :  .-1  little  while  .  .  .  and  the  desire 
of  all  nations  shall  come.  A  comparison  with 
the  Revised  Version  shows,  however,  that  the 
prophecy,  though  indeed  Messianic,  keeps  to 
the  common  method  of  prophecy,  by  referring 
primarily  to  some  event  near  at  band,  which 
event  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  little  while 
is  not  to  be  figuratively  understood,  as  that 
with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day. 
A  promise  five  hundred  years  in  the  future 
could  not  arouse  a  disheartened  people  to  activ¬ 
ity.  There  must  be  some  nearer  event  on 
which  they  could  fix  their  hopes;  it  would 
then  be  available  for  inspiring  a  hope  yet 
future,  of  which  itself  was  the  type. 

Yet  once  means  once  again.  As  before,  under 
Moses,  in  the  making  of  the  covenant,  so  now, 
under  Zerubbabel,  the  typical  servant  (verse 
23,  compare  Isa.  lii.  13,  etc.,)  in  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant,  they  might  expect  the  natural 
results.  It  will  he  after  a  little;  and  I  am  about 
to  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land  (literal  translation).  This  passage 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  next  verse. 

Verse  7.  And  I  am  tdmut  to  shake  all  nations 
(compare  verses  21,  22).  This  period  was  in¬ 
deed  one  of  shaking  of  the  nations.  Persia, 
the  great  empire  of  Alexander,  the  kingdoms 
of  his  four  successors,  the  republic  of  Rome, 
all  were  to  be  shaken,  and  all,  indeed,  in  one 
way  or  another,  did  so  influence  the  Jewish 
nation  and  the  Jewish  character,  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  became,  humanly  speaking,  a 
possibility.  And  the  thing  desire<l  of  all  nations 
shall  come,  and  I  will  till  this  house  irith  glory, 
saith  Jehovah  Sabaoth  (Rev.  xxi.  24,  26).  This 
Temple  that  they  were  being  encouraged  to 
build,  was  indeed,  as  history  shows,  a  shrine 
to  which  the  best  men  of  all  nations  brought 
choice  treasures.  So  had  the  prophet  before  this 
prophesied  (Isa.  liv.  11,  14,  lx.  4,10),  and  so 
history  made  good  in  acts,  typical,  like  the 
gifts  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Solomon’s  time, 
of  the  choice  treasures  brought  from  the  East, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Infant  Christ  (Matthew  ii.  11). 

Verse  8.  Mine  is  the  silver,  Mine  is  the  gold, 
is  the  utterance  of  Jehovah  of  hosts.  This  is  liter¬ 
ally  true.  In  whose  hands  soever  they  may  be, 
all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  his,  and  his 
promise  here  is  that  they  shall  be  willingly 
offered,  so  that 

Verse  9.  The  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall 
be  greater  than  the  former,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 
Observe  again,  it  is  still  this  house  (not  as  in 
the  Authorized  Version),  the  same  with  that 
of  Solomon.  So  is  the  Lord’s  Church  one 
through  all  ages.  There  is  no  reason  for 
Israel  to  feel  discouragement  if  their  work  is 
tending  to  a  more  excellent  glory  than  any 


this  Temple  has  known  before.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  these  disheartened  builders  to  look 
beyond  the  material  glory  and  realize  what 
would  be  the  essential  glory  of  this  house, 
even  the  presence  of  Christ ;  bnt  prophecy  was 
written  for  all  time,  and  encloses  a  higher 
meaning  for  each  succeeding  age.  In  that 
heavenly  temple,  of  which  the  one  they  were 
rebuilding  was  at  once  a  figure  and  a  founda¬ 
tion,  the  Messiah  himself,  the  Lamb  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  is  the  Light  and  the 
Glory  (Rev.  xxi.  23).  But  the  completed  earthly 
temple,  typical  of  that  which  is  above,  will  be 
a  place  of  peace.  In  this  place  will  I  give  peace, 
is  the  utterance  of  Jehovah  of  hosts. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXXVII.— The  Last  Journey,  Con¬ 
tinued. 

Matt.  xix.  16-xx.  16;  Mark  x.  32-45. 

In  the  story  of  the  rich  young  ruler, 
Matthew  and  Mark  supplement  each  other. 
Mark  gives  the  graphic  touches  which  make 
the  man  real,  Matthew  gives  more  fully  the 
words  of  the  conversation.  Notice  the  differ¬ 
ent  uses  of  the  word  “good”  in  the  evan¬ 
gelists.  Mark  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  good 
Master,  Matthew  on  the  good  works  to  be 
done.  Jesus  in  his  reply  covers  both  meanings; 
turning  the  designation  of  the  “Good  Master” 
from  himself  to  God  as  the  only  “good,” 
which  agrees  with  a  title  given  him  in  Jewish 
writings,  “The  Good  One  of  the  World,” 
and  to  the  question  what  good  works  are  neces¬ 
sary  leads  the  young  man  upward  through 
those  commandments  which  he  is  least  likely 
to  break,  till  he  merges  them  into  the  great 
law  which  includes  them  all  (Matt. xix.  18,19). 

We  get  the  impression  of  a  sincere  earnest 
man,  of  purity  of  life  and  noble  aims,  not  a 
captious  questioner  like  the  lawyer  who  drew 
forth  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke 
X.  25).  Jesus  loves  the  man.  He  sees  a  capacity 
of  spiritual  life  in  him,  and  would  show  him 
greater  heights  to  which  he  may  attain.  For 
there  is  something  still  beyond  the  blameless 
life,  it  is  the  comprehension  of  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  one’s  heart.  Jesus  shows 
him  his  lack  and  gives  him  his  test  and  his 
opportunity.  The  test  was  a  hard  one;  we 
might  wonder  why  Jesus  gave  it  to  this  noble 
earnest  soul,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
nobler  the  nature,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
respond  to  the  highest  call.  There  were  special 
reasons  just  then,  for  that  special  kind  of  test. 
God  tests  men  to  day,  by  requiring  them  to 
keep  their  riches  and  to  use  them  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  their  fellow  men. 

A  shadow  fell  on  the  young  man’s  face. 
Mark’s  word  here  is  the  same  used  by  Matthew 
(xvi.  3)  to  express  the  lowering  sky. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  Jewish 
estimate  of  poverty  to  see  the  amazement  of 
the  disciples,  “Who  then  can  enter  the  king¬ 
dom,  if  the  rich  find  it  difficult?”  And  Peter, 
poor,  blundering  Peter,  asks  with  evident 
anxiety,  yet  with  a  certain  confidence,  “What 
shall  we  have  then”  (Matt.  xix.  27)?  Jesus’ 
answer  is  two-fold,  it  includes  that  special 
reward  designed  for  the  Apostles  (vs.  28), 
whatever  that  may  mean ;  and  also  that  which 
comes  to  all  who  have  given  up  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel’s  sake  houses,  lands,  friends  (Mark  x. 
29,  30).  Notice  that  Mark  adds  to  what  they 
shall  receive  the  words  “with  persecutions.  ” 
We  remember  the  look  on  the  faces  of  such  dis¬ 
ciples — how  martyrs  have  gone  singing  to  the 
stake,  how  men  have  borne  even  more  bravely 
the  burden  of  living,  and  do  not  dare  to  say 
that  the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled  now  in 
this  time,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
brings  out  a  kindred  thought.  It  is  not  an 
arbitrary  giving  of  rewards,  but  the  recogni¬ 


tion  by  an  omniscient  Master  of  the  amooat 
of  renunciation  and  earnestness  which  each 
man  has  put  into  his  work. 

Mark’s  touch  again  (vs.  32)  shows  ns  how 
intense  was  Jesus’  mood,  and  how  bewildered 
were  these  poor  disciples,  as  he  went  on 
“going  before  them,”  while  they  followed 
after  afraid.  How  could  Salome  and  James 
and  John  be  so  blind  under  such  circumstances 
(vss.  32-34)?  “The  sons  of  thunder”  had 
deserved  their  name  before  this  (ix.  38;  Luke 
ix.  54).  They  were  all  eagerness  to  serve 
Christ,  absolutely  loyal  even  though  misunder¬ 
standing  what  that  loyalty  might  lead  ta 
Their  answer  (Mark  x.  38,  39)  shows  this.  We 
must  not  be  too  sure  that  worldly  ambition 
was  all.  They  have  had  their  request  granted. 
Did  not  they  drink  of  his  cup  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Church?  To  the  indignant  ten, 
Jesus  spoke  those  words  which  have  been 
the  watchword  of  the  Church,  “Not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto,  but  to  minister.” 

NEXT  TEAR’S  LESSONS. 

The  thoughtful  and  somewhat  studious 
teacher  of  ten  or  twelve  years’  experience,  who 
has  carried  perhaps,  the  same  class  through 
one  or  possibly  two  cycles  of  the  International 
lessons,  doubtless  looks  forward  with  a  certain 
apprehension  to  the  cycle  which  begins  next 
New  Year’s  Day.  Partly  because  she  (nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  are  no  doubt  “she”)  has 
made  pretty  faithful  use  of  all  available  aids 
to  study  and  wonders  how  she  can  improve 
upon  the  teaching  of  six  years  ago,  and  partly 
because  she  is  aware  that  a  good  deal  has  been 
published  concerning  the  Gospel  history  since 
she  last  made  a  special  study  of  it,  she  feels 
bewildered  and  in  a  sense  appalled  by  the  task 
that  now  lies  before  her. 

Every  conscientious  teacher  and  superintend¬ 
ent  is  awaking  to  the  call  for  a  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  extended  course  in  whioh  the  study 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  to  occupy  eighteen 
months,  extending  into  the  new  century.  In 
many  schools,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn,  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  for  a  preliminary  study, 
beginning  with  the  re  assembling  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  next  month.  And  in  not  a  few  instances 
are  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  best  books 
to  consult,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  In 
several  instances  at  least,  superintendents  are 
considering  the  formation  of  a  smaU  reference 
library  for  the  special  use  of  their  teachers. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  such  to  be  reminded  of 
some  important  recent  publications  and  told  of 
a  few  which  are  about  to  appear.  First  among 
them  all,  where  there  is  money  enough  for 
the  first  outlay,  must  stand  the  new  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  in  two  large  volumes,  edited  by 
James  Hastings  M.  A.,  D.D.  and  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  It  will  be  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  for  the  study  of  all  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Next  in  importance  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  are  the  volumes  on  the  Gospels  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moulton’s  invaluable  series,  The  Modem 
Readers’Bible— small  volumes  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan,  and  sold  also  by  Revell,  of  which  each 
teacher  should  have  a  copy.  The  most  useful 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels— an  essential  for  this 
course — is  that  issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  prepared  by  Professors  Burton  and 
Strong. 

Perhaps  the  best  help  to  understand  the  four 
Gospels  is  an  acquaintance  with  that  “Fifth 
Gospel,”  the  Holy  Land.  Professor  George 
Adam  Smith’s  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Armstrong),  with  its  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions,  its  accurate  maps,  its  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  historic  facts  and  its  deeply 
religious  spirit  is  an  admirable  substitute  for 
a  journey  through  Palestine.  A  handy  little 
“help”  to  realize  the  journeys  of  our  Lord  is 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Eephart’s  pocket  chart  of  The 
Public  Life  of  Christ,  published  by  RevelL 
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For  a  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs, 
literature,  religious  government,  ideas,  thought 
of  the  time  of  Christ,  the  monumental  work  of 
Sohnrer,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  which  a  translation  in  five  volumes  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Scribners,  stands  first ;  but  a  less 
expensive  and  probably  more  available  work 
is  the  forthcoming  History  of  New  Testament 
Times  in  Palestine,  by  Prof.  Shailter  Mathews, 
in  one  volume  (Macmillan);  while  Dr.  David 
R.  Breed’s  fascinating  book.  The  Preparation 
of  the  World  for  Christ  (Revell),  gives  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Gkwpels. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  catalogue  even 
the  more  authoritative  Lives  of  Christ.  For 
less  scholarly  students.  The  Life  of  Lives,  by 
Dean  Farrar,  about  to  be  issued  by  Dodd  and 
Mead,  is  probably  the  best ;  a  more  profound 
work  is  the  forthcoming  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Rush  Rhees  of  Rochester  University, 
while  those  who  desire  to  know  how  some  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  of  this  study 
are  met  by  reverent  but  advanced  thought  will 
do  well  to  study  the  three  little  volumes  by 
Professor  Stapfer  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Life,  his  Authority,  his 
Work,  of  which  a  translation  is  published  by 
the  Scribners. 

For  a  brief  and  concrete  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  Lord,  nothing  since  Stalker’s  Life 
of  Christ  is  better  than  Robert  E.  Speer’s  The 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  lately  issued  by  Revell. 
Another  highly  recommended  work  is  Jesus 
Christ  the  Divine  Man,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Yailings,  in  the  Men  of  the  Bible  Series 
(Revell).  For  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Dr. 
James  Robertson’s  recent  work.  Our  Lord’s 
Teachings  (Revell)  is  no  doubt  far  more  gen¬ 
erally  useful  than  the  classic  work  of  Wendt, 
but  the  more  scholarly  student  will  find  great 
value  in  Prof.  George  Halley  Gilbert’s  The 
Revelation  of  Jesus,  about  to  be  issued  by 
Macmillan. 

Every  one  needs  a  Concordance  and  a  good 
Commentary,  and  without  doubt  the  seven 
books  advertised  for  a  few  weeks  past  by  The 
Evangelist  (see  last  page)  are  the  most  use¬ 
ful  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  any  that  could 
be  mentioned.  The  best  Commentary,  how¬ 
ever,  for  those  who  have  even  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek,  is  the  new  Expositor’s  Greek 
Testament,  of  which  the  first  volume,  con¬ 
taining  the  four  Gospels,  has  lately  been  issued 
by  Dodd  and  Mead. 

The  Rev.  George  J.  Mingins  has  piloted  the 
Sommer  Sunday  services  held,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  great  Auditorium  at  Asbory 
Park,  with  much  tact  and  skill — his  experience 
in  such  matters  dating  back  to  war  times  here 
in  New  York.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  young 
his  vigorous  usefulness  is  the  more  exemplary. 


<“Be  Strong  in  the 
f  Batt/e  of  Life." 

I  Happy  is  he  who  is  prepared  by  perfect 
J  health,  to  win  life's  battle.  Health  comes 
I  only  with  absolutely  pure  blood.  Over  go 
I  per  cent,  of  humanity  have  taints,  or  hu- 
mors  in  the  blood,  which  should  be  re- 
i  nunted  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the  best 
f  specific  for  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

I  Scrofula.  —  “Running  scrofula  sores  made 
\  me  shunnea  ny  neighbors.  Medical  treatment 
I  failed.  A  relative  urged  me  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa- 
I  parilla.  Did  so  and  in  a  few  months  the*  sores 
1  completely  healed."  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatch,  Etna,  N.H. 


aarr  pills  cure  liver  ills;  Oie  non-lrrltatlnt  and 
sniy  eaShartlc  to  taXe  with  Hood’s  Baraaparlll*. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Junior  Encleavorers. 

Sept.  4.  Are  blessed  of  .Tesus.  Mark  10;  13-16. 

h.  Should  be  taught  in  the  Word.  Deut.  6:  1-9. 

6.  Should  honor  parents.  Kx.  30;  lii;  Kph.  6:  1-3. 

7.  Should  take  .lesus  for  a  model.  Luke  3;  40-.S3. 

8.  Should  praise  .lesus.  Matt.  21:  13-17. 

9.  Should  be  helpful.  2  Kings  .5;  1-14. 

10.  Topic— An  early  Christian  Endeavorer.  3  Tim. 

3;  10  17.  (A  union  meeting  with  the  .lunior 
Society.) 

Timothy  was  Paul’^  son  in  the  faith,  and 
his  successor  in  the  ministry.  His  preparation, 
therefore,  becomes  a  theme  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  The  vital  elements  were  godly  heri¬ 
tage,  devout  nurture,  and  inspired  choice.  In 
the  spiritual,  as  in  the  material  world  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  some  to  inherit  what 
others  must  needs  acquire.  The  child  of  the 
Christian  is  horn  into  the  kingdom.  The  child 
of  the  pagan  must  enter  the  kingdom.  Godli¬ 
ness  was  an  inheritance  with  Timothy.  Both 
his  mother  and  his  grandmother  knew  and 
believed  the  Scriptures.  Theirs  was  a  faith 
founded  upon  knowledge.  lihxnl  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  thing  that  tells,  nurture  also  tells. 
“The  best  bred  ought  to  be  the  best  fed.’’ 
Improved  possibility  means  increased  respon¬ 
sibility.  Those  holy  women  added  godly  train¬ 
ing  to  godly  birthright.  Paul’s  testimony  is 
“that  from  a  babe  thou  hast  known  the  sacred 
writings  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.’’  These  two  inestimable  boons  Timothy 
inherited.  To  be  born  into  the  kingdom  is  one 
thing,  to  remain  in  it  by  deliberate  choice  is 
another.  The  pathetic  thing  about  all  prodigals 
is  that  they  have  left  the  Father’s  house. 
Blessed  is  the  man,  who,  like  Timothy,  finds 
heritage  and  choice  running  in  one  and  the 
same  course.  Such  an  one  was  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  who,  Mr.  Moody  says,  was  the  most 
Christ-like  man  he  has  ever  known. 

The  supreme  desire  of  Christ  and  of  con¬ 
secrated  motherhood  is  consecrated  childhood. 
To  Christ  the  mothers  come  with  burdened 
arms  and  hearts.  And  he  ever  extends  to  them 
the  cordial  welcome,  which  art,  music,  and 
Christian  faith  have  rendered  immortal. 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them.’’  Children  have  the  first  place  in  his 
kingdom  because  prerentire  work  always  out¬ 
ranks  re»rue  work.  Reaching  heaven  by  escap¬ 
ing  the  confines  of  hell  is  eleventh  hour  work, 
not  first  hour  work.  Untold  money  and  effort 
are  put  into  the  construction  of  seaworthy 
ships  and  the  training  and  securing  of  trained 
mariners,  not  a  tithe  of  the  amount  into  the 
equipping  of  life-saving  crews.  Wrecks  there 
will  always  be,  and  rescue  work  must  ever  be 
done,  but  it  ought  to  be  on  life’s  ocean  as  it 
is  at  sea,  the  result  of  accident  not  of  crime. 
The  waste  of  sin  is  as  woeful  as  its  wickedness 
is  wanton.  Righteousness  is  blessed  both  in 
what  it  produces,  and  in  what  it  prevents. 
True  Junior  Endeavor  work  carries  on  the  sub- 
limest  construction,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
prevents  the  most  horrible  destruction.  Every 
acre  of  golden  wheat  exterminates  an  acre  of 
noxious  weeds.  The  leadership  of  Satan  never 
ministers  to  the  development  of  the  saint.  The 


sad  part  of  the  picture  in  Christ’s  day  and  in 
our  day  is  that  there  were  and  are  some  who 
would  have  put  the  children  away  and  kept 
them  away.  Are  you  of  that  number?  Is  that 
the  nature  of  your  effort?  It  displeases  Christ 
now  as  it  did  then. 

Christ’s  service  and  sacrifice  for  humanity 
was  the  greatest  honor  he  could  possibly  confer 
upon  his  mother.  His  matchless  manhood 
crowned  her  motherhood.  By  Christ  -  like 
daring  and  devotion,  David  Livingstone  lifted 
his  father  Neil  and  his  mother  Agnes  from 
obscurity  to  renown.  The  piety  which  en¬ 
nobled  their  poverty  taught  and  trained  him 
for  that  self-denial  and  faith  without  which  he 
could  never  have  accomplished  his  God-given 
work.  What  he  was  in  public,  they  were  in 
private,  true  to  the  core.  It  was  a  beautiful 
thought  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Judson  to 
honor  his  father,  Adoniram  Judson,  with  a 
Memorial  Church  in  New  York  City.  But 
that  devoted  son  is  his  father’s  most  precious 
and  illustrious  memorial.  The  loftiest  service 
any  parent  can  render  to  a  child  is  so  to  live 
that  if  the  child  followed  in  the  parent’s 
footsteps  he  would  walk  straight  home  to  God. 
Life  in  Christ,  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  likeness 
to  Christ,  these  arc  the  greatest  honors  which 
a  devoted  child  can  render  to  an  honored 
parent. 

BIBLE  CLASSES  FOR  -HEN. 

A  Pastor. 

When  I  speak  of  men’s  classes,  I  simply  mean 
classes  for  men ;  not  a  mixed  assembly  of  men 
and  women — nor  of  men  and  boys.  A  class  for 
men  should  be  what  its  name  implies.  There 
are  advantages  in  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
idea  Men  need,  at  times,  to  be  talked  to  very 
plainly  and  the  more  plainly  the  better,  and 
no  teacher  wants  to  be  hampered  in  the  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women  or  children.  Men  at  times  like 
to  ask  questions ;  they  are  encouraged  to  ask 
questions,  but  they  will  feel  themselves  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  presence  of  those  who  make 
an  audience,  rather  than  a  class.  There  is  a 
spontaneity,  a  freedom  which  men  enjoy  in 
classes  for  their  own  special  instruction,  which 
changes  to  a  sense  of  restriction  when  the  class 
becomes  a  mixed  congregation.  And  so,  an 
important  fact  to  begin  with  is  that  men’s 
classes  should  always  be  classes  for  men. 

The  advantages  connected  with  such  classes 
are  fourfold.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Sabbath-school  itself.  Such  classes 
rebuke  the  limitation  which  in  many  minds  is 
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pat  upon  Sabbath- school  work,  as  a  work  only 
for  infants  and  children.  They  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  solidity  to  a  school.  They  suggest 
to  the  growing  boy  who  in  many  places  drops 
out  of  the  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
beyond,  because  he  thinks  he  is  no  longer  a 
child,  the  dignity  which  attaches  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  an  adult  membership.  Secondly, 
they  are  of  advantage  to  the  church,  whose 
membership  is  recruited  from  them.  The  pas¬ 
tor  has  no  difQculty  in  reaching  them.  The 
transition  is  easily  effected  from  the  school  to 
the  church.  The  men  do  not  cease  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  one  because  of  membership 
in  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  these  classes  do 
much  to  unify  the  two,  and  their  influence, 
although  unconsciously  exercised,  is  constant 
and  helpful  toward  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  those,  who  by  their  church  connections  make 
profession  of  Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour. 
Thirdly,  they  are  of  advantage  to  the  men 
themselves.  They  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
best  and  most  permanent  friendships.  They 
develop  sympathy.  They  beget  acquaintance 
with  the  church  and  its  methods.  In  a  special 
way  they  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  God’s  Word 
and  the  practical  relation  which  it  sustains 
to  character  and  daily  conduct.  Fourthly, 
they  are  of  advantage  to  those  who  teach 
them.  The  preparation  of  a  lesson  for  a  class 
of  men,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  has  in  it 
many  intellectual  and  spiritual  beneflts.  The 
lesson  has  to  be  taught  in  a  direct,  unconven¬ 
tional  way.  Mere  “goody”  talk  will  not 
suffice.  The  average  man  is  quick  to  detect 
the  difference  in  the  ring  of  a  hearty  and 
healthy  piety  and  the  dull  heaviness  of  a  sanc¬ 
timoniousness.  He  doesn’t  want  the  technical 
terms  of  theology.  He  wants  the  language, 
crisp,  sharp,  pungent,  sympathetic,  sincere,  of 
a  heart  that  feels  for  him,  knows  his  needs  and 
the  power  of  divine  truth  to  meet  these  needs. 

But,  some  one  may  ask,  “Are  there  such 
classes?  The  theory  is  all  right,  but  how 
about  the  facts?  ”  To  which  the  answer  is  given 
that  this  article  is  the  outcome  of  fact.  I 
speak  that  which  I  know,  and  testify  that 
which  I  have  seen.  I  have  before  my  mind 
now  a  class  which  enrolls  some  two  hundred 
or  more  men;  another  which  enrolls  some 
twenty  five  or  thirty,  and  other  classes  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  young  men  whose 
ages  run  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years.  1  do 
not  speak  of  mixed  classes  of  adults,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  in  the  school  I  have  in 
mind.  These  classes  are  men’s  classes  dis¬ 
tinctively.  They  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  Sabbath  afternoon  audience.  Their 
voices,  when  heard  in  the  service  of  song, 
give  strength  and  massiveness  to  it.  And  their 
presence  in  the  school.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
is  a  testimony  to  their  love  for  it.  The  large 
class  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  a  history  of 
forty  years,  under  the  same  teacher.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  one  class  during  these  years  is 
simply  immeasurable.  Such  facts  as  these 
show  us  two  things :  First,  men  will  come  to 
the  Sabbath -school  when  their  character  and 
needs  as  men  are  recognized;  and,  second,  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  au  attraction. 

The  principal  lesson  suggested  by  the  experi* 
ence  and  the  observation  which  underlie  this 
article  is  this:  Broaden  the  Sabbath-school 
idea,  both  as  to  its  membership  and  as  to  its 
relations  to  the  church.  Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  all  means  to  come,  but  find  a  place, 
make  a  place  for  men.  And  foster  the  idea 
that  the  Sabbath-school  is  not  distinct  from  the 
church,  but  is  a  part  of  the  church;  that 
Sabbath-school  services  are  church  services, 
and  that  men  are  engaged  in  the  worship  of 
God  when  they  meet  to  sing  his  praises  and 
to  study  his  Word.  There  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  a  minister’s  work,  there  is  no 
more  attractive  part  of  it,  than  that  which 


The  Covering  for  Croquettes. 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS  is  a  better  covering  for  chicken,  lobster, 
meat,  rice  and  other  croquettes  than  bread  crumbs  or  cracker 
meal,  because,  owing  to  its  granular  nature,  it  does  not 
become  mushy  or  greasy.  Croquettes  covered  with 
Pillsbury’s  VITOS  are  dry  and  free  from  grease.  Its  delicate 
taste  does  not  change  the  flavor  of  the  croquettes  themselves. 

PILLSBURY-WASHBURN  FLOUR  MILLS  Co.,  Ltd.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Makers  of  Pillsbury  s  Best  Flour. 


brings  him  into  contact  with  men.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  which  are  open  to  him,  and  to  the 
church,  of  reaching  them  through  Sabbath- 
school  work  as  thus  broadened,  will  soon  be¬ 
come  by  the  divine  blessing,  great  realities, 
and  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  social 
mission  of  the  church  will  find  their  solution. 
— Pennsylvania  Herald. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Some  New  Ways  of  Serving  Peache.s. — 
Peaches  are  now  in  season.  A  few  dessert 
recipes  may  be  welcome. 

Peach  shortcake  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  kinds  of  this  numerous  family ;  and  if 
the  cake  is  not  sweetened,  and  the  peaches  are 
not  too  “short”  it  is  delicious.  I  use  the 
following:  One  quart  flour,  sifted  twice,  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonfnl  baking  powder,  sifted  into 
it  each  time.  Two  tablespoonfuls  melted  but¬ 
ter,  cut  into  it  with  a  silver  knife.  An  egg, 
well  beaten,  white  and  yolk  separately.  A 
pinch  of  salt,  three- fourths  of  a  cup  of  rich 
milk,  enough  to  make  a  soft  douRh.  which  I 
knead  as  little  as  possible  to  get  into  shape. 
Bake  in  two  layers,  one  over  the  other,  having 
rolled  out  thin  and  to  fit  a  round  tin.  A  bit 
of  dry  flour,  less  than  a  teaspoonful  sifted  on 
the  lower  layer,  and  a  tiny  bit  of  batter  dotted 
over  that,  helps  separate  them  at  the  right 
time.  While  that  is  baking,  half  an  hour,  in  a 
hot,  not  warm,  oven,  pare  the  peaches  to  use 
as  a  “  filler,  ’  ’  cut  in  tiny  pieces :  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  set  in  the  ice  box,  or  down  cellar. 
Have  enough  peaches,  so  that  one  will  not 
need  to  ask  what  is  inside. 

Peach  Compote.  — Peel  and  halve  six  or  more 
large,  not  over-ripe  peaches.  Make  a  thick 
syrup  of  a  cup  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar  I 


to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  boil  and  skim  it  and 
cook  each  half  peach  separately  until  tender, 
trying  it  with  a  knitting  needle,  but  it  must 
not  break.  Let  them  cool  on  a  glatter,  and 
when  all  are  cooked,  pour  the  S3fttip  slowly 
over  the  half  peaches  so  they  will  alwofb  it, 
and  let  them  stand  under  a  wire  scfhea  in  the 
sun  until  quite  cool,  then  put  in  the  ice  box, 
or  in  a  cold  closet.  Serve  them  on  square 
pieces  of  sponge  cake,  or  of  vitos  blanc  mange, 
and  with  a  pint  of  stiff  whipped  cream. 

Iced  Pineapple. —Stand  a  ve^  ripe  pine¬ 
apple  in  a  large  deep  dish,  peel  it  and  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  remove  all  the  eyes,  then 
grate  it  off  the  core  into  the  dish.  Be  sure  that 
the  grater  is  very  clean  and  bright.  After  the 
pineapple  is  grated  put  it  into  a  glass  dish, 
dust  a  little  powdered  sugar  over  it,  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  stand  it  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  very  cold  ice  box,  and  serve  when 
it  is  thoroughly  chilled. 

Two  cups  chicken  chopped  very  fine,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  saltspoonful  celery 
salt,  a  pinch  cayenne  pepper,  one  saltspoonful 
white  pepper,  one  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley, 
one  teaspoonful  lemon  juice.  Mix  with  this  a 
cupful  of  boiled  vitos.  Some  left  over  from 
breakfast  will  answer,  a  spoonful  of  butter  and 
a  beaten  egg,  and  form  into  croquettes  and 
roll  these  in  vitos,  then  dip  in  beaten  egg  and 
then  roll  in  vitos  crumbs  again.  Fry  in  deep 
fat,  which  should  be  hot  enough  to  brown  a 
small  piece  of  bread  in  thirty  seconds.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  soft  vitos  for  the  croquettes,  take  a 
cup  and  a  quarter  of  boiling  water,  a  small 
pinch  of  salt  and  stir  in  gradually  a  quarter 
cupful  of  vitos  and  stir  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
until  quite  well  cooked ;  do  not  let  it  bum. 
Then  mix  with  chicken  as  above,  and  when 
cool  form  into  croquettes.  Served  with  white 
sauce  these  are  still  more  delicious. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  has  some  comments  by  Dr. 
Hiram  C.  Haydn  on  those  resonant  declarations 
of  the  last  General  Assembly.  As  will  be 
seen,  he  prefers  the  Confession  itself  to  all 
riders  sought  to  be  put  npon  it : 

These  fundamental  beliefs  interest  us  for 
what  they  are,  and  because  enjoined  npon 
Sessions  and  Presbyteries  for  loyal  defense, 
even  though  the  Assembly  travels  out  of  its 
jurisdiction  to  do  what  it  had  no  right  to  do, 
much  less  the  power  to  enforce.  Of  these 
fundamentals  the  first  concerns  the  Word  of 
God.  Not  content  with  quoting  the  noble 
utterance  of  the  Confession,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  read  into  it  a  discredited  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  discarded  theory  of  inspiration.  This  is 
not  a  justifiable  inference  from  Chapter  1, 
Section  4 — viz:  that  “to  hold  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are,  in  any  respect,  historically 
inaccurate  is  to  oppoee  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession.  ”  To  so  believe  is  not  funda¬ 
mental,  nor  necessary,  nor  possible  to  the  well 
informed.  This  is  first  and  simply  a  question 
of  fact.  If  the  Bible  ever  was  such  a  book,  it 
is  not  now.  The  “original  autographs”  are 
not  brought  in  again,  but  it  is  in  order  to  say 
that  if  inerrant  Scriptures  were  deemed  a 
vital  necessity  in  the  beginning,  they  are  so 
now,  and  it  has  been  all  along  incumbent  npon 
the  inspiring  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  them  so,  and 
every  translation  as  well.  No  such  book  is 
needed  nor  ever  was.  Confessedly  imperfect 
translations  avail  for  salvation  and  guidance, 
for  doctrine  and  life,  and  have  always  done 
BO.  Such  a  translation  availed  for  our  Lord 
himself.  The  confessional  statement  is  funda¬ 
mental — the  committee’s  revision  is  irrelevant 
and  will  not  abide  in  the  light  of  truth. 

The  second  concerns  the  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
Btm  of  Christ.  The  divine  humanity  of  Jesus, 
Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man,  is  fundamental ;  but 
is  it  well  to  affirm  that  to  believe  that  “two 
whole,  perfect  and  distinct  natures  were  in¬ 
separably  joined  together  in  one  person,  with¬ 
out  conversion,  composition  or  confusion,”  is 
fundamental?  We  are  here  involved  in  a  meta¬ 
physics  too  subtle  for  the  average  man — even 
though  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly — to 
follow.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  can  be  apprehended  and  rested  in, 
but  the  how  of  the  union  of  the  human  and 
the  divine,  and  whether  of  “two  whole,  per¬ 
fect  and  distinct  natures,  ’  ’  are  not  vital  to 
salvation,  the  more  because  so  utterly  in¬ 
scrutable  to  ns.  But  we  are  not  permitted  to 
stop  here.  We  must  also  believe  tha*  the 
Confession  forbids  “any  teaching  respecting 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  would  attribute  to  him, 
in  any  particular,  liability  to  error.”  This  is 
extra-confessional  anyhow.  It  seems  to  claim 
for  him  what  he  does  not  claim  for  himself 
— i.e.,  the  same  infallibility  when  speaking  of 
earthly  things  as  of  heavenly  things  —  the 
things  known  by  direct  intuition  as  being  one 
with  the  Father,  and  the  things  he  learned  as 
other  boys,  and  youth,  and  men  learn.  Can 
this  certainly  be  affirmed  of  him  from  the 
dawn  of  intelligence?  If  not,  when  did  he 
begin  to  be  in  all  things  inerrant?  A  good 
many  devout  and  wise  and  scholarly  students 
of  the  word  would  not  subscribe  to  this  revision 
of  the  Assembly. 

Third — That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  and  that  his  offering 
of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  was  con¬ 
summated  on  the  cross,  is  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  That  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  symbolizes,  proclaims  and  com¬ 
memorates  this  finished  work,  is  true,  but  the 
fundamental  thing  is  the  thing  symbolized. 
Note  that  Dr.  McGiffert  makes  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  very  much  more  than,  alas!  many  “very 
orthodox”  among  his  critics. 

The  fourth  affirms  the  necessity  of  faith  as 
the  appropriating  act  of  the  soul  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  be¬ 
comes  united  to  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  his 
nature.  This  faith,  if  genuine,  works  by  love, 
and  proves  itself  by  works  of  righteousness. 
But  this  deliverance  is  cumbered  by  utterances 
haM  to  be  understood,  and  which  are  true  or 
false  according  as  they  are  taken.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  that  is  in  Christ  is  wanting. 

Such  are  the  “fundamentals.”  The  haste 
with  which  a  popular  Assembly  sprung  to  its 
feet  to  affirm  and  enjoin  so  much  metaphysics 
and  subtle  discrimination  is,  indeed,  remarka¬ 
ble.  The  committee  understood  its  business. 
The  kite  got  there.  But  the  suggestive  inquiry 
comes  unbidden.  Does  the  heat  and  haste  of  an 
Assembly’s  brief  life,  with  its  currents  and 
oonater-cnirents,  its  prejudices  and  controver- 
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OU  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
in  painting  when,  by  exercising  a 
little  care  and  common  sense,  the 
use  of  mixtures  of  unknown  composition 
and  questionable  value  can  be  avoided  and 
the  best  materials  (and.  as  you  will  find,  by 
far  the  cheapest)  can  be  obtained. 

The  best  materials  are  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  The  brands  named 
in  margin  are  genuine. 

C  C  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
u  m\  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 
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The  Best  Sabbath-School  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 

The  School  Hymnal 

SQUARE  12MO,  CLOTH,  272  PAGES 
SINGLE  COPIES,  40  CENTS;  $27.00  A  HUNDRED 


The  School  Hymnal  claims  to  make  complete  provision  for  the  younger  p>eopIe  in  their  Sabbath  or 
week-day  schools,  in  their  societies  and  in  their  homes.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
that  will  be  new  to  our  Sunday-schools.  The  selections  for  young  children  are  rare  and  choice. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  25  cents 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

319  W  alnut  Street  156  Fifth  Avenue 


Hies,  furnish  just  the  conditions  for  the  best 
revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith?  The  Book 
of  Government  has  otherwise  ordained.  And 
if  the  work  of  the  Assembly  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  then  the  Church  is  to  be  “  needlessly 
disturbed;”  nay,  is  already,  more  by  its  own 
doings  than  by  the  book  whose  pnblication  is 
deprecated. 

The  Christian  Register  says  that  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  talk  to  mini  inters  at  the  Ocean 
Grove  Summer  School  of  Theology  most  have 
had  an  invigorating  effect,  despite  any  differ¬ 
ences  of  view  among  his  auditors : 

It  was  a  useful  thing  to  say  that  in  a  country 
like  onrs  the  political  life  must,  in  the  long 
run,  correspond  to  the  social  and  religions  life, 
that  the  politicians  must  be  exactly  what  the 
people  allow  tbem  to  be,  and  that  in  blaming 
the  politician  we  are  ourselves  to  blame  for 
permitting  his  existence.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  Governor  Roosevelt  meant  by  saying,  “Do 
not  let  us  fall  into  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  we  shall  ever  make  politics  better  by  hys¬ 
terics  in  any  shape  or  form.  ’  ’  Sometimes  cor¬ 
ruptionists  have  applied  the  word  “hysterics” 
to  normal  emotions  which  have  in  the  end 
swept  away  their  works.  But  in  the  exhorta¬ 
tion,  “Do  not  trust  to  sudden  uprightness,  to 
sudden  insnrrections  of  virtue,  ’  ’  there  was  a 
stronger  note.  “Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
permitting  things  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse, 
with  the  belief  that  you  can  always  apply  a 
revolutionary  remedy.  Government  by  revolu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  success.  ”  This  is  a  caution  which 
evidently  comes  from  experience  and  it  is  sound 
in  principle.  “Sudden  insnrrections  of  virtue” 
have  not  been  found  reliable  in  religion  and 
morals,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  hold  any 
better  in  politics.  The  best  foundation  for  the 
purification  of  democracy  is  a  wiser  trust  in 
the  people,  a  steady  insistence  npon  official 
fidelity,  and  reliance  npon  the  slow  and  sure 
operation  of  every  better  force  that  is  kept 
strong  and  active  in  pnblic  life.  The  faith  in 
revolutionary  remedies  is  really  one  side  of 
the  proverbial  American  patience  with  pnblic 
evils.  It  waits  too  long,  and  in  dread  of  ‘  ‘  hys 
terics”  makes  silence  the  permission  of  wrong. 
Between  the  extremes  of  rev  slntion  and  inert¬ 
ness  is  the  path  of  vigilance  and  effort.  Alert- 
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ness  of  attention  and  strennousness  of  life  are 
the  qualities  of  good  citizenship  most  needed 
in  the  republic.  It  is  well  that  in  his  career 
as  governor  Colonel  Roosevelt  gives  his  gospel 
a  most  convincing  expression. 

The  Christian  Advocate  regards  the  work 
done  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagne, 
as  decidedly  promising  in  its  inflnence  on  the 
fntnre  of  the  nations: 

International  comity  and  amity  were  stimu¬ 
lated  ;  mutual  understanding  took  the  place  of 
ignorance  and  suspicion ;  for  a  long  time,  and 
perhaps  forever,  the  relations  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  affected  favorably  by  these  inter¬ 
views,  and  by  the  discussions  of  various  propo¬ 
sitions  by  the  highest  authorities  preliminary 
to  instructions  to  the  deputies. 

The  snm  total  is  the  concuTrence  in  rules  to 
apply  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  code  of  rules  for  land,  warfare, 
and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
Commission  of  Investigation.  The  German 
Emperor  instructed  his  delegates  to  oppose  this 
court,  and  was  consistent  in  so  doing.  He 
rests  his  claim  to  rule  upon  the  divine  right  of 
sovereignty.  But  they  virtually  withdrew  that 
proposition  when  it  became  clear  that  the  rest 
of  the  nations  would  not  accept  it  in  so  extreme 
a  form  However,  they  to  the  last  refused  to 
consent  to  the  clause  that  binds  the  Powers  to 
submit  to  arbitration  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  international  relations. 

It  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  that  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  various  Powers  credited  to  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  are  to  act 
as  a  permanent  bureau  to  summon  a  conference 
of  arbitration  npon  any  important  question 
between  two  or  more  Powers.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  will  require  an  inter¬ 
national  guarantee  of  neutrality  of  Holland, 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Dutch  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  this. 


For  General  Debility 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  L  Severance,  Greenfield.  Mass.,  says : 
‘  For  years  I  have  prescribed  it  in  general  debility, 
nervous  exhau^-tion  and  insomnia,  with  the  happiest 
results.” 


317  W.  Grace  St., 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  20, 

\FTER  two  years  of  overwork  I  was  taken 
down  with  nervous  prostration  and  in- 
riainmatory  rheumatism  in  June,  1804. 
After  an  acute  attack  of  two  and  a  half 
weeks  the  rheumatism  assumed  chronic  form, 
leavin}'  me  dependent  on  crutches  and  unahle 
to  walk  far  even  with  these.  I  heard  of  the 
Electropoise  through  a  friend  who  had  used 
it,  and  i)egan  using  it  in  August.  After  two 
months  and  a  half  I  had  received  so  much 
henefit  that  I  not  only  dispensed  with  crutches 
hut  could  walk  thri'e  or  four  miles  at  a  time. 
After  a  couple  of  months  more  I  felt  aide  to 
dispense  with  regular  treatment,  hut  had  to 


FROn  CRUTCH  TO  BICYCLE 


pleurisy.”  She  was  grateful  for  any  atten¬ 
tion,  spoke  scornfully  of  her  surroundings, 
of  all  agents  and  landlords,  expressing  unusually 
clear  ideas  of  proper  sanitation,  but  when  her 
husband  was  suffering  from  a  gastric  trouble 
she  was  found  soundly  berating  him  because  he 
would  not  eat ‘‘pickled  mussels,”  which  she 
felt  sure  would  cure  him.  Nothing  the  nurse 
could  say  would  change  her  views  as  to  the 
curative  power  of  this  particular  viand. 

An  ignorant  Russian  woman  wno  could  only 
be  conversed  with  through  an  interpreter  was 
feeding  a  five  weeks'  old  baby  on  some  sort  of 
pink  fluid.  The  nurse  could  not  make  out 
whether  it  was  a  diluted  form  of  strawberry 
soda  or  some  jelly  mixed  with  water,  but 
nothing  could  persuade  the  mother  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  diet  for  infants.  She  is  known  as 


The  poorer  and  more  ignorant  the  woman, 
the  more  determined  she  is  to  carry  out  her 
own  ideas  as  to  her  home  and  her  invalids  and 
her  children,  utterly  unconscious  of  her  deplor¬ 
able  failures  She  knows  that  they  are  not 
comfortable,  but  feels  that  the  lack  of  necessi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  luxuries  is  an  inevitable  part  of 
their  general  misfortune  and  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  struggle  for  any  small  improve¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  the  poor  woman  is  .so  em¬ 
bittered  by  what  she  feels  is  the  cruel  injustice 
of  society  that  she  distrusts  the  advice  that 
comes  from  a  more  fortunate  sister,  and  does 
not  care  to  yield  to  her  judgment,  while  feel¬ 
ing  it  quite  right  to  get  any  aid  she  can  out  of 
her. 

An  old  woman  of  seventy-four  was  lately  re¬ 
ported  to  ns  by  the  doctors  as  needing  a  coun¬ 
try  trip,  but  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion 
from  the  nurse  that  she  consented  to  go,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  ‘‘a  very  nice  place.  ”  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  she  would  soon  die  at  home, 
because  an  unfeeling  daughter-in-law  gave  her 
suchf  poor  food.  After  some  difficulty  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  send  her  away,  but  when 
the  time  came  she  utterly  refused  to  go,  en¬ 
deavoring  instead  to  borrow  money  from  the 
nurse. 

Another  woman  was  found  who  showed  no 
signs  of  physical  ailment  but  was,  according 
to  her  own  diagnosis,  suffering  from  ‘‘rheuma 
tism,  neuralgia,  brownkeeters,  malaria  and 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
Ix>r<ion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  nay  to  cure  Deaf, 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness  is 
caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  tlie  mucous  lining  of 
the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tulai  gels  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing. but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  ca“e  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  hecur^  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 
t??"Sold  by  Druggists,  7.Tc. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beet. 
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Hse  it  a  few  times  at  slight  signs  of  relapse. 

Since  hist  starch  1  am  wholly  restored,  have 

<)n  occasion  walked  a  dozen  miles  and  bicycled  •;  u 

While  curing  me  of  rheum.itism  the  Elec-  !  i 

tropoise  also  cured  cattirrh  of  the  lK>wels.  i  .J 

Since  a  year  tigo  last  fall  (when  I  found  that 
it  was  helping  me)  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
help  others  to  the  use  of  it  as  far  as  I  could, 
persttn.illy  superintending  the  treatment  for 
several.  In  my  experience  with  it  in  this 
way  I  have  seen  it  cure  three  well  developed  " 
and  one  incipient  attack  of  la  grippe,  several  V  vr  ■ 
colds,  one  case  of  (incipient)  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  one  case  of  (incipient)  consumption  AM  K 

and  one  running  sore, 

Verv  sincerely  yours,  ' '  I 

ROBERT  J,  KELLOG,  Ph.  D„  J!  ^ 

Instructor  in  Richmond  College, 

t  ni««  CIjim  Rfirtnn’«5  letter  Constantinople,  Feb.  21,  1896. 

^  1  lISS  ^lara  oarLOn  S»  LAJLICF  ^hen  in  London  the  other  day  I  received  two 

1^  packets  from  the  United  States  Embassy,  each  containing  an  Electropoise  ;*  to-day  I  received 
your  kind  letter.  Please  allow  me  to  thank  you  heartily  and  gi-atefully  for  the  splendid  little 
machines.  As  you  remember,  I  am  not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  the  Electropoise 
and  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  passing  your  offering  to  afflicted  humanity.  .  .  . 

Very  sincerely  yours,  CLARA  BARTON, 

Pre.sident  Red  Cross  Armenian  Relief  Expedition. 

AfTAtlf «  Wji every  City,  County  and  State  to  sell  the  Electropoise.  Agents  already 
making  from  $3.'>  to  $300  a  month,  and  some  of  the  best  Territory  open  to  ap¬ 
plicants.  \faiiy  of  our  b 'St  Agents  are  women.  Send  address  and  that  of  your  invalid  friendsfor  U3-piige 
♦  book,  free,  which  gives  the  wonderful  testimony  of  cures  for  general  and  nervous  debility,  gout,  hay 
^  fever,  dyspepsia,  chronic  headache,  insomnia,  kidney  and  liver  troubles. 

I  THE  ELECTROPOISE  CO.,  1122  Broadway,  New  York 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 


[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.) 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Cfliairman 

Miss  Annie  R.  Reals,  Cor,  Sec'y, 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer, 

Miss  Alice  C,  Mavek,  8up'. 

SOME  DISCOURAREMEXTS. 

Probably  no  one  thinks  that  the  work  of  a 
visiting  nurse  during  the  hot  summer  months  is 
easy,  and  yet  very  few  know  what  the  real  dis¬ 
couragements  are.  No  earnest 'worker  minds 
the  heat  or  the  stairs  or  the  fatigues  if  she 
feels  that  she  is  really  bringing  relief  to  the 
suffering,  but  it  is  depressing  to  find  that  all 
her  efforts  have  been  in  vain  and  that  those 
who  are  loudest  in  their  complaints,  and  most 
profuse  in  thanks  for  any  proffered  relief  have 
no  idea  of  following  out  the  suggestions  so 
carefully  thought  out,  or  of  acquiescing  in  any 
plans  made  for  them. 
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The  Camera  Club. 


Ladle  Wand. 

The  photographs  submitted  for  the  August 
competition  were  referred  to  judges  and  most 
unfortunately  have  not  been  returned  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  It  is  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  all  of  us  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen,  as  the  pictures  were  by  far 
the  best  we  have  had.  A  brief  description  of 
the  prize  pictures  wdll  be  given,  although  it 
w’ill  be  necessary  for  us  to  await  a  later  issue 
for  the  insertion  of  the  pictures. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry 
Stratton  of  Tiffin,  O.,  for  his  ‘‘Marine  V^iew,  ” 
a  most  beautiful  combination  of  rocky  coast 
and  flying  spray.  The  lights  are  strong  in 
contrast  but  well  shaded.  Mechanically,  too, 
the  picture  is  good,  the  trimming  and  monnt- 
ing  being  neat  and  attractive. 

The  second  prize  is  given  to  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Rhodes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ‘‘Where  the  River 
Bends,”  is  a  charming  bit  of  nature,  the  over¬ 
hanging  trees  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  the  smoothly  flowing  river.  The  detail  is 
sharp  even  in  the  most  distant  background, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  picture  set  off  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  monnting  also  is  clear  and  acenrate. 

Mr.  Rhodes’s  other  pictures  were  of  such 
artistic  merit  as  to  entitle  them  to  reproduc¬ 
tion:  ‘‘The  Old  Bridge  at  Princeton”  and 
‘‘Under  the  Lofty  Pines.  ”  The  latter  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  judges  being  entitled  to 
first  prize. 

Miss  Leudrum’s  picture  was  one  of  the  very 
best,  and  classed  with  previous  competitions 
would  have  taken  a  prize.  The  photdgraphs 
for  this  month,  however,  showed  an  unusual 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  these  competitions  show  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  finding  the  clnh  of  benefit  to  them. 

The  winners  for  this  month  will  please  send 
the  list  of  books  they  wish,  and  they  will  be 
forwarded  at  once.  Five  dollars’  worth  for 
first  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  second  prize. 

In  fntnre  the  prizes  will  be  books  of  the 
value  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  first  prize 
and  one  dollar  for  second  prize. 

Ruth  Reed. — The  toning  bath  given  in  the 
issue  of  April  20  was  taken  from  the  Scientific 
American.  It  contains  no  gold  and  is  not  as 
permanent  as  a  gold  solution,  bat  results  that 
are  quite  satisfactory  can  be  obtained.  Inquiries 
of  non  members  will  be  answered,  but  there  is 
no  charge  for  membership  and  it  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  have  your  name  on  our  list.  A 
blank  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 
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le  Jones  UmDr^lla  “Roof 

Put  on  in 
One  minute. 

No  Sewing" 


Cover  Your  Own  Umbrella 

Don’t  throw  away  your  old  one — make  it  new  for  Si  oo.  Re¬ 
covering  only  takes  one  minute.  No  sewing.  A  clumsy  roan  can 
do  it  as  well  as  a  clever  woman. 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  UK  $1  and  we  will  mail  jrnu.  PRKPAIII,  a  I'lilon 
Twilled  Silk,  :!<i-inrh  “AdJuKtable  Koof  ”  <2S.|nrh,f  1.25; 
:t<>-inch,  Sl-501.  If  the  *’  Koof”  la  not  ail  you  expert- 
ed.  or  hoped  for.  return  AT  OTK  EXPKSSK  and  vet  your  money  bark  by  return  mail— no 
gueNtiona  asked. 


WHAT  TO  00.— Take  the  measure  (in  inches)  of  your  old  umbrella.  Count  the  number  of 
outside  ribs.  State  if  the  centre  rod  is  of  steel  or  wood.  Full  instructions  for  nutting  on  the 
cover  will  be  sent  withallorders.  Ourspecialprice-listof  differontsizes  and  qualities  mail 
request.  Send  for  our /rrc  book  “  Umbrella  Economy  ”  anyway.  Your  umbrella  will 
some  day  and  you  will  be  glad  that  you  know  about 

THE  JONES-nULLEN  CO.,  396-398  Broadway,  New  York 


“Princess”  to  her  neighbors,  that  being  the 
nearest  they  can  get  to  her  name  as  she  pro¬ 
nounces  it.  She  lives  with  a  husband  and  five 
children  in  two  rooms  on  a  top  floor,  the  third 
room  of  their  spacious  apartment  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  boarder. 

When  Mrs.  S.  was  questioned  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cleaning  her  baby’s  bottle  and  nipple 
and  seemed  unable  to  duly  impress  us  with  the 
care  taken,  the  grandmother  volunteered  the 
information  that  “if  it  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  child  it  couldn’t  be  kep’  any  more  per- 
tickler.  ”  The  tone  of  triumph  and  accom¬ 
panying  look  forbade  any  further  criticism. 

Fortunately  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
the  blessed  reward  that  comes  in  grateful  looks 
and  improved  conditions  in  many  homes  gives 
the  weary  nurse  courage  to  go  on.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  has  the  pleasant  surprise  of  finding 
that  her  gentle  ministrations  have  won  an  ap¬ 
parently  obdurate  heart,  and  her  good  counsels 
have  been  followed  where  she  least  expected 
it  and  this  compensates  for  many  a  failure. 

We  add  acknowledgements  which  have  been 
<-rowded  out  the  last  two  weeks  of  $2  from 
“  R.  M.  L. ,  ”  $2  from  ‘  ‘  Two  Friends,  ’  ’  and  ^1 
from  “A  Member  of  the  H.  B.  C.  Circle. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 


A  BROTHERHOOD  CHOIR. 

In  the  Non-Conformist  Musical  Journal  of 
August  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foxwell  of 
Gloucestershire,  who  states  that  he  has  been 
for  over  fifty-three  years  in  the  choir  of  the 
Baptist  chapel  of  his  parish.  During  that  time 
he  has  sung  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  and  played 
flute,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello  and  for  a 
good  many  years  the  harmonium.  Such  zeal 
and  variety  of  gifts  wonldjbe  difficult  to  dupli¬ 
cate  ;  but  the  spirit  is  worth  preserving. 

If  the  men  present  at  [any  service  who  felt 
the  g(x>d  of  the  church  at J  heart  would  sing 
in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and]worship,  if  they 
would  consider  belonging^  to  the  choir  a  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  a  musical  duty,  would  it  not 
do  away  with  much  of  the  friction  and  expense 
attending  the  paid  choir  in'our  churches? 

Such  a  chorus  of  men’s  voices  as  a  College 
Glee  Club,  if  well  trained,  is  very  acceptable, 
even  if  none  of  the  voices  be  exceptionally 
full.  Would  not  in  a  church  a  brotherhood 
choir  of  men  be  a  very  desirable  possibility? 
This  suggestion  comes  from  the  Brotherhood 
Star,  a  magazine  published;  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Brotherhood  of  Andrew^and  Philip,  and 
as  that  body  is  a  growing  power  in[the^Church, 
it  seems  not  amiss  to  take  notice  of  what  they 
have  to  offer. 

“A  brotherhood  choir?  God ’s’ blessing  is  on 


I^JACBETH’S  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
i.ome  accident  breaks  them. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl 
n.-lass  ”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proptr  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
A  e  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

•Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


such  an  organization  if  its  purpose  is  to  save 
souls.  A  body  of  men  praying  every  day  for 
the  conversion  of  men  and  singing  every 
Sunday  to  enforce  the  prayer.  ” 

If  you  place  yourself  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  brotherhood  man,  or  any  other 
Christian  man  who  is  gifted  with  musical 
talent,  Rossini’s  Cnjus  Animam  will  not  be 
overlooked,  but  some  of  the  sweet  songs  with 
words  that  jieople  can  understand  will  be  sung 
into  the  heart. 

‘  ‘  Consecrate  your  voice.  Tell  the  pastor  you 
want  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
Tell  him  you  will  be  his  right  hand  man  in 
the  music  of  the  church.  Twenty  brother¬ 
hood  men  with  such  a  Christ- like  spirit  will 
increase  the  power  in  any  church  an  hundred 
fold.  Let  the  song  be  filled  with  prayer  and 
the  pews  will  not  be  empty.  Let  the  men’s 
voices  be  consecrated  to  God  and  men  will  find 
the  church  and  the  Christ.  ’  ’ 

Much  of  the  fine  chorus  music  in  the  Ora¬ 
torios  could  be  used  with  good  effect  by  a 
chorus  of  male  voices. 

The  appeal  of  song  is  direct  and  often  stirs 
the  soul  that  the  preacher’s  words  have  left 
unmoved.  If  every  one  of  twenty  singers  have 
the  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  voices  the  appeal 
will  not  be  lost. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“In  this  day  of  our  pride  and  exultation  at 
the  deeds  of  our  young  heroes  in  Manila  and  in 
Cuba,  ’  ’  said  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts, 
“let  us  not  forget  that  the  American  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  paths  of  peace  belongs  to  the  same 
heroic  stock  and  is  an  example  of  the  same 
heroic  temper.  ’  ’ 

One  wrote  from  the  Asheville  Home  Indus¬ 
trial  School:  “Every  year  the  girls  are  re¬ 
quired  to  memorize  ‘America.  ’  When  the  war 
spirit  was  abroad  last  summer  all  committed 
‘The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, ’  and  one 
class  learned  ‘The  Red,  White  and  Blue.’  To¬ 
gether  with  the  daily  routine  of  industrial  and 
school-room  work,  the  great  lesson  of  love  for 
our  country  is  being  taught.” 

A  Flag  Drill.  —At  one  school  the  people  were 
delighted  with  the  program,  and  declared  that 
they  had  a  “power  of  a  time,”  and  “wouldn’t 
hev  missed  it  for  nothin’.”  “The  flag  drill 
pleased  every  one,  as  they  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before  and  it  was  a  mystery 
how  such  a  ‘gang  of  children’  could  remember 
so  much  and  all  move  together.  Some  of  the 
old  soldiers  were  so  much  pleased  that  they 
invited  ns  to  repeat  it  for  their  celebration.  ’  ’ 


In  a  mountain  valley  the  work  was  reported 
as  opening  up  with  interest.  The  good  seed 
had  been  sown  by  one  now  taken  up  higher  and 
the  reaping  time  came  to  others.  In  one  family 
the  mother  did  not  know  how  to  study  the 
Word  of  God  until  led  by  the  Bible  teacher; 
the  father  who  has  been  a  godless  man,  “now 
invokes  a  blessing  at  the  table  and  the  family 
altar  is  established.  He  attends  Sunday-school 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  carrying  a  three 
years’  old  boy  and  the  mother  brings  the  baby 
girl. 

A  serious-minded  young  man  stands  alone  in 
a  family  of  eight  brothers  and  he  does  not 
have  an  easy  time ;  but  he  is  trying  to  let  his 
light  shine,  although  it  means  opposition  and 
persecution  where  Satan  has  so  long  reigned 
supreme. 

Acme. — Miss  Spencer  has  been  transferred 
from  Lawson,  W.  Va.,  to  this  coal  mining 
town  which  is  considered  very  ‘  ‘  tough.  ’  ’  A 
Sunday-school  at  Cabin  Creek,  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  also  her  charge.  ‘  ‘  The  houses  are  all 
after  the  same  pattern  and  consist  of  four 
rooms.”  She  writes:  “Two  of  my  rooms  are 
made  into  one,  and  these  form  the  chapel  or 
assembly-room  for  our  Sunday-schools  and 
meetings.  But  the  entire  house  is  called  into 
use  for  the  Sunday-school  classes.  Pray  that 
the  hearts  of  these  miners  and  their  families 
may  yield  and  accept  a  Saviour’s  love.  ” 

Vardy,  Tenn. — Two  marked  conversions  re¬ 
joice  the  hearts  of  our  Bible  teachers — two 
men  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  community 
and  in  addition  the  transformed  life  of  a  very 
old  lady  who  has  been  able  to  forgive  her 
son’s  murderer. 

The  Asheville  Farm  School. — About  twenty- 
five  boys  have  remained  during  vacation  and 
are  carrying  on  the  farm  work. 

A  boy  who  entered  the  school  four  years  ago, 
is  now  an  earnest  Christian  and  was  asked  to 
give  an  oration  at  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs,  on  “Our  Duty  to  our 
Foreign  Possessions.”  This  was  when  the 
French  Board  Presbytery  convened.  It  was  a 
clear  and  convincing  statement,  well  delivered. 
The  school  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  bring  out 
such  boys  as  he.  He  appreciates  his  opportu¬ 
nity  and  says  he  does  not  know  what  he  would 
have  been  without  these  influences. 

Another  steady  earnest  boy  develops  the  gift 
of  a  cobbler.  All  his  work  is  nicely  done. 

H.  E.  B. 
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IXSTITITIONS. 

New  York  University  will  found  and  open  a 
School  of  Applied  Science  in  September,  which 
will  absorb  the  present  School  of  Civil  Engi- 
neeriiii^  There  are  to  be  added  courses  in 
inechauical  engineering,  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry.  The  course  in  chemi¬ 
cal  engineering  is  the  first  that  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  of  a  university  in 
this  state.  All  this  has  been  made  possible  by 
recent  contributions  from  friends  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  aggregating  between  1150,000  and  |a00, - 
000.  A  gift  of  money  has  also  been  made  to 
the  university  for  the  immediate  carrying  out 
of  a  broad  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  announces  a  number  of  gifts  lately  received 
—the  Anton  Seidl  Fellowship  in  Music  has 
been  increased  to  $12,000,  and  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  having  the  Carl  Schurz  fund  in  charge 
present  $20,000  with  the  understanding 
that  two  funds  of  $10,000  each  be  made;  the 
income  of  one  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
German  literature  and  the  other  to  endow  the 
Carl  Schurz  Fellowship  for  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
manic  languages.  A  gift  of  $5,000  from 
Charles  H.  Senflf  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Department  of  Zoology  and  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  up  the  Nile  for 
purposes  of  research.  An  annual  gift  of  $200 
W'as  reported  from  Miss  Susan  Dykman  to  pay 
for  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name.  The  sum 
of  $1,500  was  received  from  F.  W.  Schermer- 
horn  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library.  One  thousand  dollars  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  guarantee  fund  was  received,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  ’85  sent  $1,500  with  a 
“desire  to  pay  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
debt  I  owe  the  university. ’’  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Sloane  have  given  $526,300  for 
building  purposes  to  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos 
pital,  and  a  fund  of  $373,300  for  endowment 
purposes.  It  has  been  decided  to  place  bronze 
tablets  on  the  site  of  the  old  college  at  Forty- 
ninth  street  and  Madison  avenue  and  the  site 
of  Kings  College,  West  Broadway  and  Murray 
street.  A  prize  scholarship  in  the  law  school 
as  well  as  one  in  languages  were  also  an¬ 
nounced  from  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’92. 
Two  sums  of  $15,000  are  to  found  a  fellow¬ 
ship  each  in  letters  and  in  medicine. 

The  University  of  Rochester  has  secured  a 
president  in  the  person  of  Professor  Rush 
llhees  D.  D.  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  he  will  not  enter  upon 
his  new  office  till  June  1,  1900,  as  he  is  under 
contract  tj  deliver  a  special  course  of  lectures 
at  Wellesley  College  next  winter.  Dr.  Rhees 
is  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  is  now  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
aud  for  three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  For  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  been  professor  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  at  Newton.  His 
father  and  grandfather  w'ere  Baptist  ministers. 

Among  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  by 
Harvard  University  at  the  recent  commence¬ 
ment  was  that  of  LL.  D.  on  Admiral  Sampson, 
General  Leonard  Wood,  Jules  Cambron,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  Kentaro  Kaneko,  the 
Japanese  minister,  who  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1879. 

The  Cornell  University  Summer  School 
seems  rapidly  growing  in  popularity.  The 
registration  this  summer  is  423,  of  whom  344 
are  teachers  aud  388  non-graduates  of  Cornell. 
'The  professors  spare  no  pains  to  make  their 
courses  attractive,  frequently  taking  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  botany  and  nature  study  for  long  trips 
into  the  country.  The  geology  class  is  espe¬ 
cially  enterprising,  for  it  has  penetrated  as  far 
as  Niagara  Falls  and  Lewiston  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  science  The  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.. proves  of  unlimited 
interest  to  those  devoting  their  time  to  social 
science;  and  Professor  Jenks  with  his  class 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  little  col¬ 
on  v  not  long  since. 

Engineers  are  busy  now  surveying  the  tract 
of  land  in  the  Adirondacks,  near  Saranac 
Lake,  recently  given  to  Cornell  by  the  State 
for  purposes  of  experiment  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Forestry.  There  are  thirty  thou 
sand  acres,  and  Cornell  will  enter  into  posses¬ 
sion  when  the  surveying  is  finished. 

Cornell  professors  seem  determined  to  make 
vacation  time  count  for  as  much  as  possible. 
Professor  Schmidt  has  spent  the  month  of 
August  in  delivering  lectures  before  the  Mon- 
solvat  School  of  Co-operative  Religion,  on 
Hebrew  Philosophy.  Professor  Jenks  is  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  the 
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trust  commission  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Professor  Willcox  is  preparing  a  paper  on  ‘“rhe 
Social  Relations  Between  the  Two  Chief  Races 
in  the  Southern  States,’’  for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  in  September. 

A  special  effort  is  to  be  made  this  summer 
among  Kansas  Presbyterians  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  Synod’s  College,  located  at  Emporia.  This 
institution  has  long  ago  demonstrated  its  right 
to  live  by  graduating  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  in  business  life.  The  Rev.  B.  H. 
Gragg  has  been  appointed  financial  agent  and 
has  already  begun  his  work.  The  executive 
committee  promises  that  not  a  dollar  of  all 
that  is  pledged  for  the  debt  will  be  called  for 
until  the  entire  amount  is  pledged.  This 
arrangement  will  leave  the  i)resident,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  free  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  the  chair  of  ethics  and 
psychology  has  been  assigned  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  Winfield  Chatanqua  has  been  a  decided 
success  this  year.  The  attendance  has  been  en¬ 
couragingly  large  and  the  program  of  lectures 
aud  music  choice  and  varied.  Such  a  Chatau- 
qua  means  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  uplift 
to  all  who  attend  its  exercises.  F.  Y.  E. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Emporia  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  upon 
each  of  three  Kansas  Presbyterian  pastors  last 
month,  viz.,  the  Revs.  Horace  Bnshnell  of 
Concordia,  F.  J.  Sauber  of  Emporia,  and  D. 
H.  Stewart  of  Arkansas  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  guests  of  Lake  Mohonk 
Hotel,  August  21,  where  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  spoke,  a  collection  of  $1,750  was  raised 
for  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Alabama. 


President  S.  V.  Cole  of  Wheaton  Seminary, 
at  Norton,  Mass.,  was  privileged  to  announce 
a  gift  of  $60,000  in  United  States  bonds,  but 
with  no  name. 

Mrs.  Jane  Stanford,  the  lady  bountiful  of 
Stanford  University,  California,  is  now  abroad, 
and,  it  is  said,  contemplates  investing  $1,000,000 
in  rare  bric-a-brac  for  the  university  museum. 
We  hope  she  may  fall  into  good  hands  I 

Wellesley  College  is  $100,000  in  debt,  and  the 
alumni  will  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  burden.  Its  splendid  chapel, 
in  the  pure  gothic,  lately  dedicated,  is  a  memo¬ 
rial  gift. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  receives 
large  benefit  by  t^e  will  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Crary 
of  Binghamton.  She  left  $25,000  to  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  that  church,  $10,000; 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  $25,000;  to  the  Freedman’s  Aid  and  Sonth- 
ern  Educational  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  $15,000,  to  be  expended  for  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  Normal  Academy  and  school  for  col¬ 
ored  persons  at  Morristown,  Tenn.  ;  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Wyoming  Conference  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $10,000— the  interest  to  be  paid 
annually  to  the  Preachers’  Aid  Society;  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  $.5,000;  to  the  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  $.5,000;  to  the  Main  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Binghamton, 
$10,000. 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  — Dr.  Howard  Duffield, 
who  went  abroad  some  weeks  since,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  home  by  the  Anrania,  in  time 
to  preach  in  the  Old  First  pnlpit  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  September.  The  chapel,  fronting 
on  Eleventh  street,  has  been  open  all  summer 
for  preaching  services,  at  the  usual  hours  of 
11  and  4  o’clock,  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Kirkwood 
preaching  to  good  audiences. 

The  Miihlle  We»t-si<h.  —  The  Westminster 
Church  in  Twenty-third  street.  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Sample,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
pastor,  has  had  preaching  services  a  portion  of 
the  summer,  and  also  continues  the  Sunday 
morning  session  of  its  Church  school,  and  the 
Endeavor  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  at 
7.80  o’clock.  The  pastor  has  been  improving 
his  health  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country 
during  August,  and  preaching  a  portion  of  the 
time  for  the  Central  Church,  Denver — an  en¬ 
gagement  which  prevented  his  attendance  at 
Northfield.  The  Westminster  Church  may  be 
said  to  bound  our  middle  down-town  section 
on  the  south.  Considering  the  steady  set  of 
the  up-town  current  all  about  it,  it  continues 
to  hold  its  own  with  exemplary  tenacity,  hav¬ 
ing  received  fourteen  by  examination  the  past 
year,  and  twenty-two  on  certificate.  Its  losses, 
however,  equaled  these  figures  and  one  more, 
being  thirty-seven,  leaving  the  total  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  four  hundred.  The  United  Presby¬ 
terians  are  strong  in  the  same  section  of  the 
city,  and  also  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  formerly  assistant 
pastor  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  is  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Thirty-fourth  street  just  west  of  Eighth 
avenue.  It  is  flourishing  under  his  diligent 
and  eloquent  ministry,  and  he  is  expected  to 
return  from  his  vacation  in  time  to  preach  on 
Sunday  next,  September  3. 

Katoxah.  —  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  August  16,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Babbit,  conducting  the  exercises  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  address,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly.  He  was  aided  in  the  services  by  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Merriam  of  the  Mt.  Kisco  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Dr.  J.  Francis  Chapman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Eli  Quick  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Rankin.  The  corner-stone  is  a  very  fine 
one  and  was  given  to  the  church  by  the 
Brewster  Granite  Company,  who  have  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  superstructure  of  the  new  edifice. 

New  Chur('hes  in  the  Adikondacks.  — 
The  dedication  of  four  new  church  edifices 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  occurred  the 
early  part  of  August,  while  a  fifth  structure, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for  dedication  in 
October  next.  These  houses  of  worship  are 
located  at  Star  Lake,  Cranberry  Lake,  De 
Grass  and  Sterling  Pond,  all  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  They  are  of  Gothic  architecture,  with 
stained  glass  windows  and  seating  capacity  for 
about  1^  people  each. 

There  are  no  other  churches  within  miles  of 
them ;  and  every  Sunday  they  are  filled  with 
worshipers,  so  that  in  some  instances  addi¬ 
tional  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
overflow  have  to  be  brought  from  neighboring 
houses. 

The  congregations  are  ministered  to  by  stu¬ 
dent  and  other  missionaries,  and  their  labors 
thus  far  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
Sunday-school  and  church  work,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  quite  a  number  of  church  members  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  evangelist,  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Morey,  will  hold  services  with 
these  new  churches  in  October. 

The  weather  during  the  dedicatory  services 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  nature  lending 
her  aid  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  several 
occasions.  The  committee  spent  five  days  in 
the  dedication  of  three  of  the  boildings,  and 


the  following  week  two  more  days  in  the 
dedication  of  the  fourth  edifice.  Tents  were 
erected  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  (and  at 
one  point  four  touts  were  erected)  and  were 
well  patronized,  while  all  seemed  happy.  One 
gentleman  remarked  that  the  scene  abont  the 
tents  reminded  him  of  a  county  fair.  Two  days 
were  spent  with  each  of  the  churches,  save 
one,  and  devoted  to  addresses  upon  a  variety 
of  useful  subjects. 

The  dedication  of  four  such  pretty  churches, 
so  close  together  in  time,  and  with  such  possi¬ 
bilities  of  usefulness,  is  of  rare  occurrence  and 
calls  for  special  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good. 

To  the  many  friends  of  the  Sabbath-schools, 
Endeavor  and  Ladies’  Societies,  contributing 
so  generously  to  the  erection  of  these  church 
edifices,  and  to  the  Church  Erection  Board,  we 
extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  most  gratefnl 
acknowledgments.  “The  poor  cannot  recom¬ 
pense  you,  but  ye  shall  be  recompensed  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  ’  ’  McC. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— The  pastor  of  the  Woodland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Emery  Baker,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Southampton  on  Tuesday  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  week,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Baker.  They 
expect  to  be  absent  about  two  months.  Only 
about  one  year  in  Cleveland,  and  seriously  ill 
during  a  portion  of  that  time,  Mr.  Baker  yet 
goes  away  for  rest  under  very  cheering  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Woodland  Avenue  Church  having 
recently  received  the  large  contingent  of  sixty 
members,  chiefly  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
This  brings  up  the  roll  of  the  church  to  about 
1,050  members.  A  goodly  company! 
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spacious  and  beautiful  church,  and  the  no  less 
beautiful  manse  with  its  furnishings,  which 
the  society  has  provided.  ’  ’ 

WISCONSIN. 

Manitowoc.  —  The  Rev.  Walter  Johnston 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  on  Sunday,  August  6.  He  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis. 

Milw'aukee.  — The  Rev.  James  W.  McNary, 
for  seven  years  the  pastor  of  Grace  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  will  resume  his  labors  there  at 
the  close  of  his  vacation,  he  having  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  recent  resignation 
of  that  charge. 

Belleville. — The  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Eells,  late 
of  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  was  installed 
Friday  evening  (August  11)  pastor  of  the 
Belleville  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
Frank  D.  Talmage  of  Chicago  preached  the 
installation  sermon. 


IOWA. 


ILLINOIS. 

Clarence. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Hunter  D.D. 
who  recently  accepted  the  call  of  the  Fort 
Collins  Church,  Presbytery  of  Boulder,  was 
dismissed  from  his  fourteen  years’  pastorate  at 
Clarence,  and  his  twelve  years  of  service  as 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington,  with 
very  special  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Church 
and  of  Presbytery.  He  is  succeeded  as  Clerk 
and  Treasurer  by  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Jeffries. 

Exglewood. — The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Foresman, 
who  was  honorably  retired  by  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  a  few  years  ago,  died  August  19  at  the 
resideuce  of  his  son  in  Englewood.  His  highly 
useful  ministry  was  exercised  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  He  had  resided  in  Chicago 
since  1890. 

MICHIGAN 

Muir.  — Of  all  our  pastors  in  Michigan,  the 
Rev.  George  Ransom  is  spoken  of  as  the  long¬ 
est  settled  over  one  chnrch,  he  having  just 
passed  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  labors 
with  the  chnrch  at  Muir,  with  which  pleasant 
town  he  may  be  said  to  have  “grown  up,’’  be 
having  gone  there  from  his  first  charge  in  Red- 
field,  N.  Y.,  in  war  times — July  26,  1864,  and 
when  the  Muir  church  was  but  a  bantling  of 
two  years  and  twenty  members,  but  one  of 
whom  is  now  living— Mrs.  James  Scott.  Janu¬ 
ary.  1870,  a  church  edifice  was  completed  and 
dedicated.  The  entire  number  received  into 
the  communion  during  the  thirty-five  years  is 
235;  of  these  three  have  entered  the  ministry, 
one  is  preparing  to  engage  in  medical  mission¬ 
ary  work.  Pastor  Ransom  has  officiated  at  256 
marriages,  and  at  least  210  funerals.  This  an¬ 
niversary  was  marked  by  a  very  pleasant  social 
gathering,  and  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful 
chair  to  pastor  aud  wife.  The  former  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Auburn  Seminary  in  1860. 

Dow.nsville.  —  The  Presbytery  of  Otsego 
met  at  Downsville,  August  14,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cole  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Buffalo,  took  favorable  action  upon  his 
call  to  the  Colchester  Presbyterian  Church, 
aud  duly  installed  him  as  its  pastor.  The  Rev. 
iames  H.  Turnbull  of  Hamden  presided, 
asked  the  constitutional  questions  and  preached 
the  sermon.  The  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Morrison  of 
East  Meredith  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Seeley  of  Delhi  Second 
Church,  that  to  the  people.  Pastor  Cole  has 
beeu  on  the  field  for  two  months  past  and  has 
experienced  the  cordial  welcome  of  this  old 
Scotch  kirk.  This  society  is  a  most  thoroughly 
Presbyterian  one,  and  loyal  to  a  fault  (?)  to 
every  need  of  its  pastor  and  his  family.  As 
one  of  the  Presbyters  remarked,  “The  large- j 
heartedness  of  this  people  is  shown  in  the  I 


Fort  Dodge. — The  appeal  of  the  Iowa  Syn¬ 
od’s  missionary  committee  for  funds  with 
which  to  send  the  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene  D.  D. 
of  Fort  Dodge  as  a  missionary  to  Porto  Rico, 
is  being  responded  to  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and 
it  is  expected  that  Dr.  Greene  will  be  able  to 
enter  upon  his  new  work  abont  October  1.  His 
relinquishment  of  his  pastoral  charge,  of  the 
chairmanship  of  Home  Missions,  of  Presbytery, 
and  of  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Synod,  are  all  matters  of  special 
regret  ‘  on  the  part  of  his  people  and  bis  co- 
Presbyters. 

Williams.— The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  was  laid  July  27  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Milton  Greene  D.D.  of  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cummings  of 
Dows,  la.,  and  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Fowler.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  edifice  will 
be  ready  for  dedication  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  free  from  debt.  The  entire  ex¬ 
penditure  is  put  at  15,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WiHTEWOOD. — Four  more  members  were  re¬ 
cently  welcomed  by  this  chnrch,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Foland,  and  as  many 
had  been  received  just  as  he  began  his  work 
here  three  months  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  parishes  in  the  Black  Hills  Presby¬ 
tery.  Only  one  other  chnrch  in  the  Presbytery 


TO  CAIilKOItXIA 


V'ia  the  Midland  Route. 


Kvery  Frulny  niglit,  at  10.3.5  p.  in.,  a  tlirouKh  Tourist 
Car  for  San  Francisco,  carrying  tirst  and  second-class 
passengers,  leaves  tlie  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <fe  St.  Paul 
liallway  Union  Passenger  Station,  (Chicago,  via  Omaha, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake  City  (with  stop-over 
privileges  at  Salt  laike  City),  for  all  (toints  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 

The  Tourist  Car  berth  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  only  and  the  sleeping  car  berths  should  be 
rest^rved  a  few  days  in  advance  of  departure  of  train. 

Through  tickets  and  sleeping  car  accommodations  can 
be  secured  from  any  agent  in  the  east,  or  by  applying  at 
the  Cliicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Depot  or  City  Ticket 
Offices  in  Chicago. 

Send  for  our  fiee  illustraW  California  folders.  Ad- 
dress  Geo.  H.  Heatfonl,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Clii- 
(■ago.  111.,  orW.  S.  Howell,  (ieneral  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  381  Broadway,  New  York. 


UmKIH  SOAK 


AMD  PREMIUMS.-FACTORr  TO  FAMILY 

Sand  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  hew  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  SI 0.00  each. 
The  Laridn  Soap  Mfg.  (ki.,  Larkin  St,  Bufblo,  N.Y. 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  TBE  EVAJfa  BtlST,  ilarcU  3011.. 
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reports  a  larger  nnmber  on  communicants  or  a 
larger  amount  contributed  to  beneficence. 

Palmer. — The  First  Holland  Church,  rural 
and  near  here,  continues  to  grow  very  encour¬ 
agingly  under  the  ministerial  labors  of  Licen¬ 
tiate  J.  H.  Tietema.  On  July  30,  the  Rev.  L. 
H.  Forde  of  Castlewood  assisted  him  in  the 
communion.  Ten  members  were  received,  all 
but  three  of  them  by  profession ;  one  infant 
was  baptized.  This  makes  the  total  member¬ 
ship  larger  than  ever  before,  and  they  were 
never  in  a  better  working  condition. 

Scotland. — During  the  summer  vacation  of 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Whiteford,  this 
congregation  had,  on  two  Sabbaths,  the  pres¬ 
ence  with  them  of  former  pastors  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  French,  now  president  of  Synod’s  College 
in  Huron,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson  D.D. 
who  is  serving  his  eleventh  year  as  Synodical 
missionary,  and  who  resides  here,  but  is  very 
seldom  able  to  get  a  Sabbath  at  home.  Plans 
for  enlarging  and  reseating  their  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  are  now  being  matured. 

Roscoe. — This  charch  has,  by  the  help  of 
the  manse  fond  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erec 
tion,  now  come  into  possession  of  the  parson¬ 
age  built  and  owned  by  their  first  minister.  The 
Rev.  W.  J.  Krieger,  has  moved  into  it  and 
entered  upon  the  third  year  of  his  services 
with  them.  But  they  must  repair  and  repaint 
their  house  of  worship  and  they  very  much 
need  for  it  some  carpeting. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  McCnish,  late 
of  Denver,  began  his  labors  as  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Leadville  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  August. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Orange,  Cal. — The  Rev.  Philander  D. 
Young  who  recently  died  at  his  home  in 
Orange,  Cal.,  was  born  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
August  1,  1817.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  Ogdensburg.  He  graduated  from  Union 
College  in  1842,  and  from  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary.  In  June,  1846,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ogdensburg,  and  immediately 
left  for  the  “far  West.’’  Thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  among  the  feeble  home  mission 
churches  of  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  at  Waukesha,  Wis.  In  1876  he  went  to 
Orange,  Cal.,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 
In  the  “pioneer  days’’  in  California,  he 
preached  for  a  time  in  Anaheim,  Orange  and 
Tnstin.  Later,  he  supplied  Colton  and  some 
other  points.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he 
has  had  no  regular  charge,  but  has  preached 
wherever  there  was  a  call  for  his  services. 
For  several  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  Stated  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles 
Presbytery.  The  duties  of  his  office  as  all 
other  relations,  were  faithfully  and  efficiently 
discharged.  Though  in  feeble  health  he  was 
present^t  the  meeting  of  his  Presbytery  in  April. 

Eugene,  Ore. — The  Occident  adorns  its  first 
page  with  a  likeness  of  Chaplain  William  S. 
Gilbert  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Oregon  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  who  now  returns  to  his  church 
and  to  pastoral  work  in  Eugene,  after  doing 
military  service  in  the  Philippines.  His  regi¬ 
ment  sailed  from  San  Francisco  May  24,  1898, 
and  now  after  fourteen  months  of  splendid 
service,  has  returned.  The  whole  regiment  is 
said  to  greatly  esteem  its  chaplain  on  account 
of  his  faithfulness  throughout  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  graduate  of  Union  Seminary. 


The  instruments  sold  by  the  Electropoise  Company 
form  a  series  of  apparatus  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  of  great  practical  helpfulness  in  the  cure  of  certain 
classes  of  disease.  The  instrument  iscailed  the  Electro- 
poise,  and  though  it  is  particularly  recommended  for 
any  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  disease  such  as  iineu- 
monia,  diphtheria,  fevers,  weakness  and  irregularities, 
its  greatest  values  is  demonstrated  by  curing  cases  upon 
which  the  physician’s  skill  has  been  exhausted.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1888  and  unheralded  by  a^  of  the  usual 
methods  of  pushing  a  new  remedy,  the  Eiectropoise  has 
rapidly  won  its  way  until  now  it  is  very  widely  used 
and  has  earned  the  praise  of  the  most  judicious  and  in 
telligent  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many 
cases  where  medication  had  formerly  been  relied  upon 
it  is  a  superior  remedial  agent.  The  character  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ministers,  teachers  and  other  prominent  men 
who  do  not  give  their  endorsement  lightly  to  any  novel 
remedy,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Eiectropoise  possesses 
genuine  merit  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
tbose  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  The  company  court 
the  fullest  investigation,  and  only  ask  that  those  who 
may  have  noticed  the  claims  of  the  Eiectropoise  shall 
send  to  them  for  particulars.  We  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  sample  letters  from  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  reputation  who  give  their  testimony  to  the  great 
value  of  the  Eiectropoise  as  a  remedial  agent.— The 
Et'angelitit,  March  lOth,  1IS9U. 


SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY  gJ^^yTa^'TsTr?: 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.  pared  to  give  thor¬ 

ough  preparation  for  college;  to  afford  advantages  to 
higb-school  graduates  who  desire  further  study;  to  give 
motherless  girls  a  mother’s  care.  The  social  and  moral 
culture-training  reveals  what  is  best  in  life. 

For  catalogue  address  A.  O.  Benedict  A.M. 


N 


ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue 
Cor.  122d  Street 


MIS.S  MARV  bCHOONXAKER’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


New  YORK-ALBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Ldov  A.  Pltmpton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

'^'^ddress 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  F(fR%?RLs. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  in  each.  Certifleate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Special  Courses  in  Art,  Literature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  QBEEN) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
EstablUhed  1816 

New  Location,  176  WEST  72d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


NbW  York  '  Comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
...  ,  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 

Uniyersity  Ing  classes),  medical  collbqb, 

-  ORADUATE  SCHOOL,  Pedagogu, 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Park  Avenue,  Hew  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  27tli,  1899. 


The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission  in  the  President’s  room  at  9.30  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 


The  opening  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  28th,  at  4  p.m. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Reeorder. 
New  York,  Aug.  14,  1899. 


The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology 

PresldenLMrs.  CHARLOTTE  FOWLER  WELLS,  Incorporated 
under  the  State  of  New  York  (1866),  opens  Us  next  session 
on  September  5th  of  this  year  (1896).  For  prospectus  send 
(free  on  application)  to  the  SECRETARY,  care  of  Fowler  & 
Wells  Co.,  27  East  list  Street,  New  York. _ 


KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1899.  Free  scholarships 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CU'TTEN,  Superintendent, 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  14tn  Street. 


HANY  HEN  OF  HARK 

still  t-illow  the  trend  of  the  training  received  at  Rivervlew 
Academy.  Their  ambition  was  awakened  by  the  masterful 
methods  at  Rlvervlewj  self-reliance  was  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  at  Rivervlew;  the  vigor  of  manhood  was  as¬ 
sured  by  physical  training  at  Rivervlew.  61  years'  experience 
in  the  direction  and  development  of  l>oyhoo<l  has  raised  the 
methods  of  Rivervlew  to  the  highest  educational  standard. 
Prepares  for  any  college  or  miltary  school.  OverliMiks  the 
Hudson  Rlver^  .1.  B.  BISBEE,  A.JL,  Pour.HKEkPSIE,  N.  Y. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEHY 


NEW  JERSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Christian 
Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  beautifully  situated,  with 
latge  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  refln^,  healthfnl  and  happy.  Our  boys  uniformly  do 
well.  PHOCBUS  W.  Lyon,  a.m.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Blairstown. 

John  I.  BItIr 
Foundation. 

52d  year.  Co-educatlonal.  Prepares  tor  any  college.  Hnslc, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  New  Buildings.  I.«.rge  endowment  jnstl- 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $250.  John  O.  Sharpe,  Prln. 


RLM 

SM  VO 


PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  reruM  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Especiallg  cordial  relations  tvith  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad- 
drese  J.  O.MacVICAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


SCHOOLS 

NEW  JERSEY 


IVY  HAUL 


BRIDGETON 

NBW  JERSEY 
Home  and  College-preparatory  School  tor  Ulrls. 
Certifleate  admits  to  Smith  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Miss  'DAM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Exceptionally  broad  curriculum,  wilh  ample  equipment  and 
thorough  Instruction.  Certifleate  admits  to  the  four  leading 
colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Suburban  to  New  York.  Boarding 
puplis  $700. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  21st. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M.,  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
same  day  at  3  P.M.,  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hail.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.M. 


P  ENNS  YE  YA  NIA 


Lafayette  college 

EASTON,  F*A. 

HA  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Preslwteriam 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  (Jeneral 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 


MA  SSdCH  VSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  Collie  Preparatory  courses. 
Certiheate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlottb  W.  Sorter,  Principal. 


leading  musical  In* 
stitution  of  America. 

l^NSEIOMTOKV  Founded  1853.  Unsur* 
OT  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com* 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IV,  CAadwick,  Musical  Director, 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
FKAKS  W,  HALE,  General  Manager,  Boston,  Msn, 


The  BIBLE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

SPRINGFIELD,  HASS., 

Has  courses  of  one  term,  one  year  (certificate);  two  years 
(diploma);  three  years  (post-graduate  for  college  stu- 
dents).  The  work  is  grouped  about  the  Bible,  genetic 
psychology  and  child  study,  sociology  and  missions 
(home,  city  and  foreign),  and  principles  of  teaching. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Rev.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM  D.D  .,  President 


.Vi’ IF  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  18'jy.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  stiindlng.  Six  important  buildings 
added  since  1886.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement 
address,  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Fall  term  opens  September  38.  For  catalogue,  scholar- 
ship  aid,  and  particulars  apply  to 

Prof.  B.  W.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEOE, 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  ana 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusnal  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Music,  Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training 
for  Women,  Drawing  and  Paintii^.  Eighty  instruc¬ 
tors.  67th  year  begins  Sept.  19.  For  all  information 
address  the  treasurer. 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Obflriln,  0. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  opens  September  14th,  at  11  A.M.,  with  an  Address  by 
Prof.  D.  8.  Schaff,  D.D.  For  information  addiess  The  Faculty, 
I.iane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 


ILLINOIS 


THE 

McCormick  StS" 

will  open  Thursday,  September  21st.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  new  students  at  10  a.h.  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday 
at  9  A.M.  For  further  information  address 

Faculty,  1060  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chioaoo. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 
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PBIL.A.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BY  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Hemberg  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Excb’a 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claae  InYeet-  -w-  .  _ a 

ment  Securltlee  on  commission.  We  111 VAStlllCIlL 
recelreaocoantsol Banks, Bankers. and  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  PS. 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ll/ACO* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ooantrlee,  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CREDIT.  lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A.  Co.,  London. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
proi>erty  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  it  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlstled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MflNPV  I  HANPn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages  ' 
/nunc  I  cum  CU  Minneapolis  Improved  Keal  Estate,  at  40 
per  cenC  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

SOB  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 


VACATION  TRIPS  TO _ 

XOVA  SCOTIA  AND  yrEWFOUSDLAND 

It  ED  ClitKSS  LINE  - - 

STEAMERS  ORINOCO  AND  SILVIA 

Saif  from  Xea>  York  evert/  Hat  a  rtf  a  f/  at  4  1*.  .If. 

St.  John's,  X,  F.  attd  retarn,  -  -  _  _  $(i0,00 

Hatiffijr  antf  return,  ______  ‘JS,00 

Iltttifax,  one  tvai/,  '■*  1-2  ttai/s,  _  _  _  _  Hi,00 

Above  rates  including  meals  and  berth. 

Stop-over  privi'eges  allowed  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 

6eneral  Passenger  Agents  29  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


M 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown,  Conn. 


Estalilished  187.').  Assets,  88,000,000. 

Offers  Executors.  Trustees,  and  conservative  iiivestrrrs 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 


iDiestment  Secnrities,  SMs  and  Bonos  coi.  R  O  IN  D 

RnlH  on  nommlulon.  ^  ^ 


Boof^ht  and  Sold  on  CommiMlon.  * 

•  NAsaATT  WAf.f.  fST  V  V  Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Super- 

INO.  S  WAbSAU  ana  WAlitj  ba.,  n.  x.  vised  by  state  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 

established  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  Rud  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 

these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

- AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 

%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEEOi  52  Broadway.  New  York 

^'wproveo  _ _ 

FARMS  ONLY*  TIm  nofft  esrchil  InTMtleatlon  courtM. 

W.  L.  WILUASSON,  LI8BO!«,  kORTU  BAEOTA. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS  Frederick  A.  Booth 

address,  FIDELITY  INVESTMENT  CO  ,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


lllafflKiPd  "ith 

pOREtYES 


CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


RKAU  KSTAXE 


phe  Evangelist  Press  Modem.... 

Equipment 

PRINTERS  of  - JS§ - 

r’HI  CALENDARS 

dl  U  ivvll  programmes 

— w— ^  SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  60  cents  each,  postsige 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avena> . 
New  York  City. 


Ill  iidilres.siiig  ml vertisers  pittroiiizing  this  .(niirnal, 
mil'  I'eailei's  will  emiler  a  lavoi*  upon  tlie  piililisliers 
it  tliev  will  III  every  possilile  give  credit  by 

referring  to  THE  EVANtJKLIsT. 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Money  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,"  **  pool  move¬ 
ments"  and  manipulations  "  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  ~ 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42-44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


Jl  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Coxybeark  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COfiriENTARY 

J.VMiKSON,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TliTES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  v’ols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser  , 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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